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IROQUOIS WOMEN. 


THERE are many incidental references to the social and political 
standing of women among the Iroquoian nations. The summary 
here to be presented will embrace only those in New York, Canada, 
- and near Lake Erie. In this territory were included the Eries, 
Hurons, Neutrals, Petuns, and the Five Nations or Iroquois proper. 

Although of the same stock, these differed greatly in many ways. 
In the opinion of the French, Huron and thief might well be con- 
vertible terms, such dexterous thieves were they. As among the 
Spartans, it was disgraceful only to be detected, and this was often 
thought a good joke. On the contrary, the Iroquois were and are 
scrupulously honest in this way. Both sexes of the Hurons were 
notoriously licentious, but Charlevoix says in his journal, “The Iro- 
quois in particular had the reputation of chastity before they had any 
commerce with the Illinois and other nations in the neighborhood of 
Louisiana.”” Somewhat corrupted by these as they were, there is no 
instance on record of assault on any female captive. In political rights 
’ and social influence the women had everywhere much the same high 
standing. 

As in civilized communities, there was a division of work between 
men and women, and the women’s work was often assigned to men 
who had become slaves of the Iroquois. They had lost their rank 
as warriors, unless adopted by some family or clan. The work of 
the women was to collect fuel, usually only dry sticks gathered in 
the woods ; to cultivate the ground, a very light and rather jolly task ; 
to carry the necessary baggage on the trails, while their husbands 
held axe and bow ready for defence against any sudden assault ; to 
prepare clothing from the hides and furs the men brought in from 
the weary hunt.; to cook the meat that had been found in the woods. 
There was lighter and tasteful employment in weaving and embroid- 
ery, but the Iroquois woman’s daily lot was by no means hard. It 
was considered light by them. With the use of iron axes, fuel was 
more easily obtained, but the primitive mode was not very laborious. 
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When large pickets were required for a palisade, David Cusick said, 
“They set fire against several trees as required to make a fort and 
the stone axes are used to rub off the coals, as to burn quicker; 
when the tree burns down they put fires to it about three paces apart 
and burns it down in half aday.” With a host of people this be- 
came a frolic, and such it is yet. I was recently on the Onondaga 
reservation on a winter day. The men were busy getting in the 
year’s supply of wood. First they chopped for one family, and then 
for another. When the logs were drawn home — for they do not 
cut it in short lengths in the woods—the men met from house to 
house, and cut it up for the stove. In the woods and at home they 
had a merry time. 

The women carried the burdens, but not in all cases. When Chau- 
monot and Menard went from Onondaga to Oneida in 1656, at night- 
fall in the forest the chief addressed his band as usual. “ He also 
made a speech complimentary to the women, who were carrying the 
provisions of the journey, praising their courage and constancy.” 
On many occasions the men carried quite as much. This depended 
on circumstances. When the town of Onondaga was removed six 
miles in 1682, Jean de Lamberville said, “This is not done without 
difficulty ; for inasmuch as carts are not used here and the country 
is very hilly, the labor of the men and women, who carry their goods 
on their backs, is consequently harder and of longer duration. To 
supply the lack of horses the inhabitants of these forests render 
reciprocal aid to one another, so that a single family will hire some- 
times eighty or one hundred persons.” The burden strap across the 
forehead, the basket or back frame behind, all aided much. 

While wives often accompanied their husbands on the war party 
or in embassies, this was only when the journey was much of it by 
water. Ordinarily they were at home, though sometimes helping 
in the hunting camps. Thus the care of the fields naturally fell to 
them. Corn, pumpkins, and beans were easily raised, and required 
no great care at any time. The ears of corn were neatly braided 
and hung in long festoons, within and without the cabins, as is done 
to this day. Rushes and corn-husks formed mats, the customary 
resting-places. “On my mat” was a well known _ hospitable 
phrase. Pumpkins were dried, and thus were ready for use at any 
time. Beans entered into many things, and are yet an ingredient of 
Indian corn bread. All these gave origin to various phrases appli- 
cable to female industry, indoors and out. In the old Mohawk 
tongue, Asennonte was a little sack attached to the girdle, in which 
the women carried their seed corn. Ondrate was the wooden hoe, 
to which the poorer Indians long adhered. The native weeds were 
not hard to subdue, and of many modern pests they knew nothing. 
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There are terms for various dishes and their preparation, and the 
men were cooks when occasion required. The probability is that 
they often lent a hand in household work. 

Women dressed sumptuously when they could afford it, and they 
naturally had the first choice of materials. Our early chronicles often 
speak of the beauty and costly nature of their apparel. Colonel 
Thomas Proctor visited the Onondagas at Buffalo, in 1791, and said 
that some of the women were “dressed so richly with silken stroud, 
etc., and ornamented with so many silver trappings, that one suit 
must have been of the value of at least thirty pounds.” Quite as 
costly were their earlier dresses, though made of native materials. 
One is tempted to enlarge on this, so curious and beautiful was their 
holiday attire. 

It must be remembered that all were not equally rich, nor did all 
women rank alike. Some were brought up delicately. In the Rela- 
tion for 1670 we have an account of the recent death of a young 
Seneca woman of high rank who had been baptized. To the com- 
forting words of the missionary the mother replied, “Thou wast not 
acquainted with her ; she was mistress here, and commanded more 
than twenty slaves who are still with me. She knew not what it was 
to go to the forest to bring in wood, or to the river there to draw up 
water. She was not able to trouble herself with all that which con- 
cerns housekeeping. Now I doubt not but that being now the only 
one of our family in Paradise, she may have much trouble to accus- 
tom herself to it ; for she will be obliged to do her cooking herself, to 
go to the wood and the water, and to prepare all with her own hands 
for eating and drinking.” If only one of her slaves could go to the 
same place it would be all right. 

Colden said the Iroquois had no slaves, but they not only fre- 
quently appear but are classified in the Relation for 1657. There 
were three kinds. The first were admitted into families, and some- 
times became chiefs, though still considered slaves. The second 
were given to the richer Indians, and had food and shelter, but 
nothing more. The third were young women and girls, continually 
exposed to every danger. Often, however, they were saved from 
death to become wives. As slaves the treatment of these girls 
depended on the temper of their mistress, and this was often cruel. 
In 1656 an Erie girl displeased her Onondaga mistress, who hired a 
young man to kill her. The life of the slave was absolutely in the 
power of the owner. 

Mr. Horatio Hale rather strangely says in his “Iroquois Book of 
Rites,” page 97, ‘“ The Iroquois never burnt women at the stake,” and 
considers this but an occasional death for their male prisoners. He 
looked at their character through his own benevolent eyes. The 
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instances of their both burning and eating women in the seventeenth 
century are so many that it is hardly worth while to discuss this. 
Four Andastes women were burned at Oneida alone in 1668, and 
another was burned and eaten at Cayuga the same year. Jogues’ 
account of the burning and eating of a female prisoner in sacrifice, 
by the Mohawks, is well known. She was first burned all over the 
body, then thrown into a great fire, taken out in due season, and 
then “ her body was cut up, sent to the various villages and devoured.” 
Similar things were common. 

I do not now remember any instance of polygamy among the Iro- 
quois, though it was common among other races. Marriages could 
be dissolved at pleasure as they yet are, but in early days this seems 
to have been rarely done. Informal as Indian marriages usually 
were, there were some points more definitely observed by the Iro- 
quois. Among the Mohawks Gakwarinna was the portion of the 
woman who gets married ; Gakwarinnionton the ceremony of carry- 
ing her into the cabin at thistime. For the time being, at least, she 
then had reserved rights. The union was arranged by mutua] 
friends, and wife and husband lodged together at his home. During 
the day they were with their respective relatives, the husband not 
daring to enter his wife’s cabin until she had children. At Onon- 
daga, in 1657, it was observed that for the time being “the only 
community of goods there is between the one and the other is that 
the husband gives all the fruits of the chase to his wife, who renders 
him some services in recompense, and is obliged to cultivate his 
fields and make his harvest.” 

Men and women of the same clan might not marry, all these being 
esteemed near relations. For a long time clan burial prevailed, so 
that husband and wife were not interred together but in the grounds 
of their respective clans. The children were of the mother’s clan 
and nation. Thus the noted Logan was a Cayuga because his 
mother was one, though his father was a distinguished Oneida chief. 
This feature of Iroquois life is a great bar to the division of their 
lands in severalty. Marriage into another clan or nation might 
bring personal advantages to a man if he desired them. Two of the 
leading framers of the Iroquois League were reputed Onondagas 
by birth, but Dekanawidah or his father and Hiawatha married 
Mohawk wives and became chiefs of that nation. In 1637 a young 
Seneca was displeased because his people had made peace with the 
Hurons. He “ married among the Onondagas, in order always to have 
liberty to bear arms against them.” 

Men might change their nationality in order to build up a nation 
orclan. This is sometimes done now by both men and women. In 
the Relation for 1645 it appears that nearly all the Oneida men were 
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at one time slain by the Hurons. The Oneidas had made peace 
with the Mohawks, and sent to them “for some men to be married 
to the girls and women who had remained without husbands, that 
the nation should not perish. This is why the Iroquois name that 
village their child.” . 

Charlevoix said, “ Among the Iroquois the woman never leaves 
her cabin, she being deemed the mistress, or at least the heiress of 
it; in other nations she goes at the expiration of a year or two after 
her marriage to live with her mother-in-law.” This must be under- 
stood with some reservation, but in all marriages the woman was the 
principal person concerned, the one after whom the cabin was usually 
named. 

In Canada the Hurons had an annual custom of marrying two 
young girls to their fishing nets, or rather to the genius of the nets. 
The reason for this custom was by no means creditable to the 
character of the Huron women, and it was found nowhere else. 
The girls were but six or seven years old, and the ceremony is de- 
scribed in the Relation for 1636. ‘‘ The seine is placed between these 
two virgins ; this is to make it lucky in taking fish.” In general the 
women had less to do with the unseen world than the men, but they 
sometimes were given to magic arts, and have some share in medi- 
cine societies yet. 

If they had no great prominence in magical arts at an early day it 
was not because they were undervalued. They might belong to the 
Iroquois Agotanders, or nobility. In 1671 a Christian Mohawk 
woman left her country to live in Canada. On this her family 
“degraded her from the nobility, in an assembly of the chiefs of the 
town, and took away the name and title of Ozander, that is to say, 
esteemed, a quality which they much esteem and which she had 
inherited from her ancestors, and deserved by her own good spirit, 
her prudence and wise conduct, and at the same time they installed 
another in her place. These women are much respected ; they hold 
council, and the Ancients complete no affair of consequence without 
their advice.” 

Lafitau said, “ There is nothing more real than this superiority 
of the women. It is they who constitute the tribe, keep up the 
genealogical tree and the order of inheritance, and perpetuate the 
family. They possess all real authority ; own the land and the fields, 
and their harvests ; they are the soul of all councils, the arbiters of 
peace and war; they have care of the public treasury; slaves are 
given to them; they arrange marriages; the children belong to 
them, and to them and their blood is confined the line of descent 
and the order of inheritance.” He believed that the council simply 
aided women in matters in which it was not becoming for them to 
act. 
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Charlevoix expresses a much more moderate opinion. In speak- 
ing of the right of the Huron women to name counsellors, who were 
sometimes women, he adds, “ The women have the chief authority 
amongst all the nations of the Huron language, if we except the 
Iroquois canton of Oneida, in which it is in both sexes alternately. 
But if this be their lawful constitution, their practice is seldom 
agreeable to it. In fact, the men never tell the women anything 
they would have to be kept secret; and rarely any affair of conse- 
quence is communicated to them, though all is done in their name, 
and the chiefs are no more than their lieutenants.” He mentioned 
an instance to show “that the real authority of the women is very 
small. I have been assured, however, that they always deliberate 
first on whatever is proposed in council, and that they afterwards 
give the result of this to the chiefs, who report it as a matter of 
form. On some occasions the women have an orator, who speaks in 
their name, or rather acts as their interpreter.” 

The story of the peculiar Oneida government was a fable told the 
French by the Neutrals in 1640. They said, “The men and the 
women there manage affairs alternately ; so that if there is a man 
who governs them now, after his death it will be a woman who, 
during her lifetime, will govern them in her turn, except in what 
pertains to war ; and after the death of the woman it will be a man 
who will take anew the management of affairs.” 

One woman of rank has been mentioned, and in the Relation for 
1656 another several times appears. Teotonharason was an Onon- 
daga woman who went with the ambassadors to Quebec, and was 
highly esteemed for her nobleness and wealth. She may have been 
the one mentioned in the Relation for 1671. “It was one of these 
principal persons who formerly first brought the Iroquois of Onon- 
daga, and then the other nations, to make peace with the French. 
She descended to Quebec for this purpose, accompanied by some of 
her slaves.” The influence of the Iroquois women was of great use 
to the missionaries. In the Relation for 1657 we read, “ The women 
having much authority among these people, their virtue produces as 
much fruit as anything else, and their example finds as many more 
imitators.” 

If the women could not or would not always prevent war they 
often caused it to stop. At a conference at Niagara in 1767, the 
commissary “ was informed that the old women of the Sinecas had 
stopt their young men from going to war.” They are credited with 
more power of this kind than they probably had, but they always 
claimed a share in public affairs. Ata council in Albany in 1788, 
Good Peter, an Oneida chief, after speaking for the men, delivered 
the women’s message. “ You have heard our voice ; we now entreat 
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you to open your ears and hear a speech from our sisters, the 
governesses. 

“Brother, our ancestors considered it a great offence to reject the 
counsels of their women, particularly of the female governesses. 
They were esteemed the mistresses of the soil. Who, said our fore- 
fathers, bring us into being? Who cultivate our lands, kindle our 
fires and boil our pots, but the women? ... They entreat that the 
veneration of their ancestors, in favor of women, be not disregarded, 
and that they may not be despised ; the Great Spirit is their Maker. 
The female governesses beg leave to speak with the freedom allowed 
to women, and agreeably to the spirit of our ancestors. They entreat 
the great chief to put forth his strength and preserve them in peace, 
for they are the life of the nation.” 

A later instance occurred in May, 1802, which is described in 
Stone’s “ Life of Brant.” The Mohawk women held a council, 
called the chiefs to it, and spoke by strings of wampum. They 
said, “‘ Uncles, some time ago the women of this place spoke to you, 
but you did not answer them, as you considered their meeting not 
sufficient.” They remonstrated against the use of ardent drinks, 
and also against domestic feuds and dissensions. Brant’s reply to 
the latter refers to woman’s influence in the past: “ Nieces, with 
respect to your request to bury all differences, we heartily comply 
with it, and thank you for the wisdom you showed in here interfer- 
ing. It was the custom of our ancestors for the women, by their 
moderation, to heal up all animosities.” 

At a council at Grand River, June 30, 1804, “the sachems and 
principal war chiefs, warriors and principal women of the Six 
Nations,” carefully considered some matters, and signed a report. 
Four of the signers were women, out of twenty-four in all. Names 
of the governesses and principal women appear in some New York 
land sales, but not in all alike. 

At Canajoharie, in 1758, the chief women came to Sir William 
Johnson with a belt of wampum, the principal chiefs saying they had 
a message for him, apparently delivered by the chiefs. They wished 
him not to risk his life in going to Onondaga, and said, “We flatter 
ourselves you will look upon this our speech, and take the same no- 
tice of it as all our men do, who, when they are addressed by the 
women, and desired to desist from any rash enterprise, they imme- 
diately give way, where, before, everybody else tried to dissuade 
them from it and could not prevail.” 

The elders of the Indian women at Buffalo, May 14, 1791, came 
to Colonel Proctor, and said through their speaker, “ You ought to 
hear and listen to what we women shall speak, as well as to the 
sachems, for we are the owners of this land, and it is ours. It is 
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we that plant it for our and their use. Hear us, therefore, for we 
speak of things that concern us and our children, and you must not 
think hard of us while our men shall say more to you, for we have 
told them.” 

One right the Iroquois women always had, though inclined to re. 
linquish it now. As children were theirs especially, following their 
nation and clan, so it was and is their business to nominate the 
chiefs. Lafitau said the chief matron of the clan conferred with 
those of her own cabin, and nominated the new chief from among 
the children of the aunts, sisters, or nieces on the maternal side. 
It is much the same now, but some changes have already come, and 
others will soon follow. In one of the condoling songs woman’s 
importance in perpetuating a noble line is recognized. The dead 
chief is bewailed, “ but it is still harder when the woman shall die, 
because with her the line is lost.” 

On this was founded one remarkable Huron and Iroquois custom. 
There are some notes on atonement for murder among the Hurons, 
in the Relation for 1648. “For a Huron killed by a Huron thirty 
gifts are commonly deemed a sufficient satisfaction. For a woman 
forty are required, because, as they say, the women are less able to 
defend themselves ; and, moreover, they being the source whence 
the land is peopled, their lives should be deemed of more value to 
the commonwealth, and their weakness should have a stronger sup- 
port in public justice.” Loskiel said, ‘“ For the murder of a man 100 
yards of wampum, and for that of a woman 200 yards must be paid 
by the murderer.” 

Allusion has been made to the fact that Iroquois women, however 
influential politically and socially, did not speak in their councils. 
Early writers take notice of this, and the custom continued. In 
1791 Colonel Proctor attended a Seneca feast, where he saw a 
wooden statue before which they danced. “Under this statue were 
placed two chiefs, termed the women’s speakers. . . . The old and 
the young women danced around in a circle,” etc. The same gentle- 
man went to a council in Buffalo that year, to “ hear what would be 
said by the women speaker, the young prince of the Turtle tribe 
(Red Jacket). . . . Being arrived, the first matter unusual that pre- 
sented itself were the elders of the women seated near the chiefs.” 
Red Jacket gave their plea for peace. 

Miss Powell gave an account of an Indian council at Buffalo in 
1785. She probably exaggerated the number of chiefs, of whom she 
said 200 were seated in proper order, representing the Six Nations. 
Each nation formed a motionless circle under its own tree, against 
which its speaker stood. The women walked in one by one, and 
seated themselves behind the men. They are often quiet attendants 
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at councils now. At one to which I was invited in Canada last year, 
there was a goodly number of women present, but only chiefs spoke. 

Perhaps from this pacific influence may have come the story of a 
peaceful female monarch, usually much changed from the form in 
which David Cusick gave it. The ultimate origin was in the relation 
in which the Neutral nation stood to the Iroquois and Hurons, freely 
sheltering both alike. According to Cusick, “a queen, named Yago- 
wanea, resided at the fort Kauhanauka,” now on the Tuscarora re- 
servation. She had much influence, and the war between the Five 
Nations and Missasaugas “ was regulated under her control. The 
queen lived outside the fort in a long house, which was called a 
peace house. She entertained the two parties who were at war with 
each other ; indeed, she was called the mother of the nations. Each 
nation sent her a belt of wampum as a mark of respect,” but she 
betrayed the Iroquois, was herself conquered, and sued for peace. 
There have been fanciful additions to this. 

In one notable instance a woman caused a war, instead of pre- 
venting it, by a stubborn assertion of her rights. The Onondaga 
chief, Annenraes, had been taken by the Eries in 1654. Hoping to 
avert war, they gave him to the sister of one who had been slain, 
thinking she would gladly accept him. She came home while they 
were treating him handsomely, and demanded that he should be 
put to death. In vain did the chiefs plead with her and show the 
terrible consequences to her nation. She wept and protested, and 
insisted on his torture. Public safety yielded to her woman’s right. 
The captive died and the Eries perished. 

While Iroquois women rarely restrained their children, they had 
much affection for them. One story told of them by the Hurons has 
no foundation. In 1640 the latter said that the Iroquois ‘“ some- 
times take a new-born child, pierce it with arrows, and cast it into 
the fire. The flesh having been consumed, they take the bones 
which they grind to powder ; and when they wish to go to war, they 
drink a little of this powder, believing that this beverage increases 
their courage. They also make use of these ashes for their lots and 
other superstitions.” The mother was rewarded for her patriotic 
sacrifice. The only truth in this is the ceremonial use of ashes. 

The Onondagas have always used vegetable poisons, and the poi- 
soning was sometimes ascribed to witches, but the venom was as 
often taken intentionally. The Relation of 1657 takes note of this. 
“They kill themselves by eating certain venomous herbs that they 
know to be a poison, which the married women much more often 
use to avenge themselves for the bad treatment of their husbands, 
leaving them thus the reproach of their death.” Pursh said that in 
1807 Cicuta maculata was much used by the Onondagas as a poison. 
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On ordinary occasions now men and women eat together, but 
when there is company, the women eat last. When Le Moyne left 
Onondaga in 1654, the principal men and women were invited to his 
feast of adieu, according to their custom, but this custom seems to 
have changed at a later day. 

Some things may be summarized. Women were represented on 
bark with braided hair and waist cloths. The Mohawks sometimes 
called them Ze hondatkentiogen, because the hair was divided above 
the forehead, but braiding was always a custom. Lahontan said, 
“The hair of the Iroquois women is rolled up behind with a sort of 
ribbon, and that roller hangs down to their girdle.” When the Iro- 
quois came to the Lancaster council in 1744, “several of their squaws 
or wives, with some small children, rode on horseback, which is very 
unusual with them.” It became quite customary a hundred years 
ago. Circumstances changed clothing also. I still see blankets 
over the head, but shawls are more common, and these are drawn 
down over the face in anger or grief. Old women delighted in 
men’s hats, and all wore moccasins and leggings. 

Indians in general reckoned “the paying of tribute becoming none 
but women and children.” The Iroquois gave none, but their women 
made the tasteful council belts. They were experts in star gazing, 
and they now have a place in medicine societies, and some rela- 
tions to the False Faces. Some dances and games belong to them. 
Bruyas assigns to them the game of the eight bones or buttons. In 
1656 we have an account of their prominent part in a medicine dance 
at Onondaga. L. H. Morgan assigns 14 out of 32 dances to men 
and women, and seven for women alone. 

The French at Onondaga in 1657 said that “the children there 
were docile, the women inclined to the most tender devotion.” 
Their funeral rites were as important as those of the men. A woman 
buried in 1762 had new garments, “set off with rows of silver 
brooches, one row joining another. Over the sleeves of her new 
ruffled shirt were broad silver arm spangles,” etc., and wampum and 
silver ornaments appeared elsewhere. Their part in funerals is now 
less conspicuous than in earlier days. David Zeisberger described 
an Onondaga funeral in 1752. The female friends of the dead man 
gathered at sunrise and sunset to bewail him before burial. Old 
squaws dug the grave, which was lined with loose boards. Suitably 
prepared, he was borne to the grave amid the howls of the women, 
who wept there morning and evening for some time longer. Rev. 
Mr. Kirkland saw a Seneca warrior’s funeral in 1764, an hour after 
sunrise. No man was present but the grave-digger, but 150 women 
and girls sang a mournful song as they bore the body in their pro- 
cession to the grave. Some screamed and yelled. At the primary 
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burial among the Hurons, in 1636, “the mother or the wife will be at 
the foot of the tomb, calling the deceased in singing, or rather com- 
plaining in a lugubrious tone.” This kind of mourning lasted a year 
with them. Condolences were made for distinguished women as 
well as men. 

Father Poncet has left us one pretty episode of his captivity 
among the Mohawks in 1653. Some Mohawk women had paid his 
captor severai thousand beads, and one wished to adopt him in place 
of her dead brother. ‘So soon as I entered her cabin, she began to 
sing the song of the dead, in which she was joined by her two daugh- 
ters. I was standing near the fire during these mournful dirges; 
they made me sit upon a sort of table slightly raised, and then I 
understood I was in the place of the dead, for whom these women 
renewed the last mourning, to bring the deceased to life again in my 
person, according to their custom.” 

Clan names are the rule among nations of Iroquois stock, and in 
some the women have the sole right of bestowing these. In adop- 
tion they often have a prominent part, and this was a characteristic 
feature in early days. 

One curious thing appears in a change of language, as when an 
uneducated Iroquois attempts to speak the English tongue. In most 
cases he will speak of a man as she, and a woman as fe. There 
seems no reason for this beyond that of custom, but a custom it is. 
I have before spoken of a teacher’s experience with the fifth com- 
mandment, where the children persistently said “thy mother and thy 
father.”” Female influence is the controlling power. A widower 
with children has no title to them among those who observe the old 
ways, if his wife’s mother is living. They belong to her. 

Girls marry young. In 1866 a missionary’s wife among the Green 
Boy Oneidas spoke in her diary of Garrentha, “ Falling Bark.” ‘She 
is considered an old maid; people say, ‘Oh, Garrentha will never 
marry now; she is too old!’ She is in fact nineteen, but the 
Oneida girls are married so early, at fourteen or fifteen, that nine- 
teen is considered an advanced age.” It often happens, however, 
among the Onondagas, that young men marry elderly women, with 
the idea that their experience may be valuable to those who have 
little, and the rule works both ways. This early wisdom is less 
shown now than in times of old, nor do the older people now have so 


much to do with match-making. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 


Note. — On the general subject, see also Lucien Carr, ‘“‘ The Social and Politi- 
cal Position of Women among the Huron-Iroquois Tribes,” in the Sixteenth 
Report of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1883. Pp. 207-232. 
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THE CELESTIAL BEAR. 


It is probable that in no part of the world has the observation of 
the stars exerted a greater influence over religion and mythology 
than amongst the native civilized peoples of Central and South 
America. With the possible exception of the Pueblo Indians of our 
Southwestern States, the ruder tribes of North America have 
naturally shown much less progress in astronomical knowledge, but 
throughout their mythology the most beautiful legends are those 
associated with the heavens. 

The two stellar groups which seem to have played decidedly the 
most conspicuous part in these legends are the Pleiades ? and the 
Great Bear. Turning our attention to the latter group, we can 
easily imagine the astonishment of the early missionaries when they 
pointed out its stars to the Algonkians, and received the reply, 
“ But they are our Bear Stars too.” 

The minds of these worthy men were already impressed by the 
discovery in other parts of America of native traditions of a deluge, 
a passage through divided water, and a hero miraculously born, as 
well as a ritual, including baptism, confession, communion, and the 
use of the cross as a sacred symbol. Doubtless, therefore, they 
regarded the identity of the Algonkian Bear and their own as only 
another proof that an apostle had at some time visited this conti- 
nent. While that explanation is not tenable to-day, the interesting 
question remains as to what this identity does mean. 

The answer is best found by an examination of the traditions 
associated with this stellar group. Its stars seem to have been 
called the Bear over nearly the whole of our continent when the first 
Europeans, of whom we have knowledge, arrived. They were known 
as far north as Point Barrow, as far east as Nova Scotia, as far west 
as the Pacific Coast, and as far south as the Pueblos. 

Some tribes within these boundaries, however, seem to have called 
the group by other names. When we seek legends connected with 
the Bear, we find that in spite of the widespread knowledge of the 
name there is by no means a wealth of material. 

The best known legend is that common to the tribes of the Algon- 
kian and Iroquois families. It has been related to me many times, 
in what is perhaps its most complete and extensive form, by the 


1 From papers read before the American Folk-Lore Society, Annual Meeting, 
December 28, 1899, and before the British Association for the Advancement of 


Science. 
2 See the researches of Mr. R. G. Haliburton, whose name will ever be con- 
nected with this group. 
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Micmacs of Nova Scotia, as we sat beside the camp-fire in the glo- 
rious summer evenings of that land, and they pointed out overhead 
the stars of which they spoke. Let us preface the legend with the 
following table : — 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


ENGLISH. MICMAC. SPECIES. STARS. 
The Bear, Mooin, Ursus Americanus, a, B, y, 8, Urse Majoris. 
The Hunters, Ntdoksooinook. 
The Robin, Quipchowwéch, Merula migratorius, e Ursz Majoris. 
The Chickadee, Chigegéss, Parus atricapillus, ¢ Ursz Majoris. 


The Moose Bird, 


Mikchagogwéch, 


Perisoreus Canadensis, 


n Ursx Majoris. 


The Pigeon, Pilés, Ectopistes migratorius, + Bodtis. 
The Blue Jay, Woléwéch, Cyanurus cristatus, e Bodtis. 
The Owl, Kookoogwéss, Strix cinerea, Arcturus. 
The Saw-whet, Kopkéch, Nyctale Acadica, n Bodtis. 
The Pot, Wo, Alcor. 

The Den, Mskegwom, u, 5, Bodtis. 


a, B, 7, 5, €, 8, K, A, p, 
Coronz Borealis. 
Comparing the above list with the accompanying chart, we observe 
that the Bear is represented by the four stars in the bowl of what 
we call the Dipper. Behind are seven hunters who are pursuing 
her. Close beside the second hunter is a little star. It is the pot 
which he is carrying, so that, when the bear is killed, he may cook 
the meat therein. Just above these hunters a group of smaller stars 
form a pocket-like figure — the den whence the bear has issued. 
Late in spring, the bear waking from her long winter sleep, 
leaves her rocky hillside den and descends to the ground in search 
of food. Instantly the sharp-eyed chickadee perceives her, and, 
being too small to undertake the pursuit alone, calls the other 
hunters to his aid. Together the seven start after the bear, the 
chickadee with his pot being placed between two of the larger birds 
so that he may not lose his way. All the hunters are hungry for 
meat after the short rations of winter and so they pursue eagerly, 
but throughout the summer the bear flees across the northern hori- 
zon and the pursuit continues. In the autumn, one by one, the 
hunters in the rear begin to lose their trail. First of all the two 
owls, heavier and clumsier of wing than the other birds, disappear 
from the chase. But you must not laugh when you hear how Kop- 
kech, the smaller owl, failed to secure a share of the bear meat, and 
you must not imitate his rasping cry, for if you disregard either 
warning, be sure that wherever you are, as soon as you are asleep 
he will descend from the sky with a birch bark torch and set fire to 
whatever clothing covers you. Next the blue jay and the pigeon 
also lose the trail and drop out of the chase. This leaves only the 
robin, the chickadee, and the moose bird, but they continue the pur- 
suit, and at last, about mid-autumn, they overtake their prey. 
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Brought to bay, the bear rears up on her hind feet and prepares to 
defend herself, but the robin pierces her with an arrow and she falls 
over upon her back. The robin being himself very thin at this 
season is intensely eager to eat some of the bear’s fat as soon as 
possible. In his haste he leaps upon his victim, and becomes 
covered with blood. Flying to a maple-tree near at hand in the 
land of the sky, he tries to shake off this blood. He succeeds in 
getting all off save a spot upon his breast. “That spot,” says the 
garrulous chickadee, “ you will carry as long as your name is robin.”! 

But the blood which he does shake off spatters far and wide over 
the forests of earth below, and hence we see each autumn the 
blood-red tints on the foliage ; it is reddest on the maples, because 
trees on earth follow the appearance of the trees in the sky, and the 
sky maple received most of the blood. The sky is just the same as 
the earth, only up above, and older. 

Some time after these things happened to the robin, the chick- 
adee arrived on the scene. These two birds cut up the bear, built 
a fire, and placed some of the meat over it to cook. Just as they 
were about to begin to eat, the moose bird put in his appearance. 

He had almost lost the trail, but when he regained it he had not 
hurried, because he knew that it would take his companions some 
time to cook the meat after the bear was slain, and he did not mind 
missing that part of the affair so long as he arrived in time for a 
full share of the food. Indeed, he was so impressed with the advan- 
tages of this policy, that ever since then he has ceased to hunt for 
himself, preferring to follow after hunters and share their spoils. 
And so, whenever a bear or a moose or other animal is killed to-day 
in the woods of Megumaage, Micmac Land, you will see him appear 
to demand his share. That is why the other birds named him Mik- 
chagogwech, He-who-comes-in-at-the-last-moment, and the Micmacs 
say there are some men who ought to be called that too. 

However that may be, the robin and chickadee, being generous, 
willingly shared their food with the moose bird. Before they ate, the 
robin and moose bird danced around the fire (meskouadijik), while 
the chickadee stirred the pot. Such was the custom in the good old 
times, when Micmacs were brothers all to all and felt it a duty to 
share their food together, and to thank each other and the Universal 
Spirit for their present happiness. 

But this does not end the story of the bear, though one might 
think so. Through the winter her skeleton lies upon its back in the 


1 The only variation of this legend which I have heard from Yarmouth to Why- 
cococomagh, over three hundred miles distant, occurs at this point. According to 
it the robin is said to have fallen into the fire in which the bear was being cooked, 
hence the red burn on his breast. 
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sky, but her life-spirit has entered another bear who also lies upon 
her back in the den, invisible, and sleeping the winter sleep. When 
the spring comes around again, this bear will again issue forth from 
the den to be again pursued by the hunters, to be again slain, but 
again to send to the den her life-spirit, to issue forth yet again, when 
the sun once more awakens the sleeping earth. 

And so the drama keeps on eternally. And so it is, the Micmacs 
say, that when a bear lies on her back within her den she is invisible 
even to those who might enter that den. Only a hunter gifted 
with great magic power could perceive her then. 

When we attempt to interpret this legend, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the singular fidelity with which its details present, often 
simultanébusly, the habits of birds and animals and the movements 
of the stars. Such accuracy, it is plain, can only result from long 
and careful observations of the objects described, and, indeed, who- 
ever is acquainted with even our northern Indians knows well that 
very little in nature that can be seen with the naked eye escapes 
their observation. Brasseur de Bourbourg, who, in spite of his reck- 
less theories, knew the Indians well, has said that they do nothing 
without a reason for it, and his statement has been echoed almost 
word for word by several other authorities. Nor, he might have 
added, do they think anything without a reason for it. The Micmacs 
of to-day do not pretend to know why the four stars of their Bear 
were so called. They only say that they know the Celestial Bear 
never dies, because she is always in sight, and that is why her earthly 
descendants never die of natural causes, but only fall asleep each 
autumn and come to life again in spring. For all earthly animals 
are the descendants of the ancestor animal in the sky, and their 
appearance and habits are but the reflection of hers. In all things as 
it was and is in the sky, so it is on earth. It is the bear’s apparent 
power of dying and coming to life again which has impressed the 
imagination of the Indians, just as, for an identical reason, they have 
been impressed by the serpent’s habit of shedding its skin. Hence, 
and because of its general resemblance to man, especially when 
walking erect on its hind paws, the bear was regarded by the natives 
of this continent as a highly mystical and sacred animal, endowed 
with extraordinary powers. These facts are of interest because they 
may assist us towards a possible explanation of the question why 
these stars were called the Bear. But the zodlogical elements of the 
legend become of secondary interest when we begin to note how 
well it agrees with the movements of the stars. We are well aware 
that the four bear stars never set in our latitude, and that this is 
what the Indians mean by saying that the bear is always in sight. 
If now we turn to our chart and observe the position of these stars 
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in mid-spring, we shall see that the bear does actually seem to be 
climbing down out of her den (which appears higher up) to the 
northern horizon. The hunters, circling over her, prepare to start 
the pursuit. 

Next, in midsummer the chart shows us the bear running along 
the northern horizon with the hunters following, as described. Then 
in mid-autumn we see her standing erect, prepared to defend herself 
from the hunters. All but three of these hunters, however, have 
disappeared below the northern horizon, together with the den, which, 
the Micmacs say, has been left behind in the pursuit. Now we see 
why only the first three hunters are called “the hunters who are 
always hunting.” It is because only three hunters remain always 
visible in our latitude. The other four disappear below thé northern 
horizon just before the bear assumes an erect position. This explains 
why these other four hunters are said to lose the trail just before the 
bear is overtaken ; also why the moose bird is said to have been “last 
in at the death,” having nearly met with a like misfortune. For at 
this latitude and season the moose bird star nearly touches the 
northern horizon ; and that brings out the interesting point that this 
form of the legend could only have originated in the latitudes where 
we now find it, for north of 50° N. there would be four “hunters 
who are always hunting,” while south of 40° N. there would be only 
two. Yet it is a noticeable fact that south of 40° N. we find three 
hunters connected with this group. Returning to our chart, soon 
after the bear assumes the erect position last referred to, she will be 
seen to topple over on her back “ slain by the arrows of the hunters ” 
who have overtaken her, just at the season when the earthly bears, 
now fattened in preparation for the winter sleep, become logy and 
are most easily killed by thehunter. Then it is also that the autumn 
foliage is painted with her blood. Finally, when midwinter comes 
we see her lying dead on her back in mid-sky, but the den has reap- 
peared with the bear of the new year, lying therein, invisible. Thus 
this group of stars served to mark the divisions of the night and of 
the seasons for the Micmacs much as the position of the Pleiades 
marked them for tribes farther south, and as the stars of the beautiful 
Southern Cross marked them in Central and South America.! 

In a Blackfoot myth we read, “ The Seven Persons (the Dipper) 
slowly swung around and pointed downward. It was the middle of 
the night,” ? showing that they too marked time at night by the posi- 
tion of these stars. So the Zufiis tell, when winter comes, how “the 
bear lazily sleeps, no longer guarding the Westland from the cold of 

1 Almost everywhere the Pleiades seem to have been the preéminent time- 


markers. 
* George B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 66. 
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the Ice gods, and the white down of their mighty breathing, and how, 
when the bear, awakening, growls in springtime and the answering 
thunders mutter, the strength of the Ice gods being shaken,” the 
reign of summer begins again ;} a story which demonstrates that in 


- Zufii mythology there was a marked association between the terres- 


trial bear and the seasons. 

The Chinese say that in spring the tail of the bear (the Mic- 
mac three hunters) points east ; in summer, south; in autumn, west ; 
in winter, north,—a correct statement for the forepart of the 
evening. 

The Basques are said to believe that when the Bear is above the 


le the season is hot and dry, when below it, the season is wet. 
The Ojibways relate how a southern star came to earth in the 


form of a beautiful maiden, bringing the water lilies. Her brethren 
can be seen far off in the north hunting the bear, whilst her sisters 
watch her in the east and west.? 

Astronomically, this legend is of considerable interest, because 
the mention of stars in the four quarters of the heavens in connec. 
tion with the stars of the Bear suggests that the Ojibways at some 
time were accustomed to mark their seasons, not only by the posi- 
tion of the stars of the Bear, but also by the rising and setting of 
various fixed stars. This supposition, if correct, would redound 
considerably to their credit as astronomers. They also saw in the 
Bear stars the figure of a fisher with an arrow sticking in his tail 
(the star Alcor).® 

Continuing our interpretation of the Micmac legend of the Bear, 
the authorities of that tribe say that the first hunter was called the 
robin because that star has a reddish tinge, the second hunter the 
chickadee because its star is smaller than the others, the fifth hunter 
the blue jay because its star is blue. Arcturus becomes the owl be- 
cause of its large size, and the star of the seventh hunter, the saw- 
whet, because its reddish hue suggests the brilliant red feathers 
which mark the head of that bird. This feature accounts for its 
birch bark torch mentioned in the legend. It must be confessed 
that the elements of this description do not appear altogether accu- 
rate. Possibly there has been some confusion in the naming of the 
stars. The choice of the group of stars which represent the den 
needs no explanation, for their alignment could hardly depict a den 
more accurately than it does. Admitting that this legend is of pre- 
Columbian origin, the two figures of the Bear and the Den show 
conclusively that even our northern Indians had divided parts of the 


1 F. H. Cushing in The Song of the Ancient People, pp. 39, 40. 
2 Mrs. Emerson, /ndian Myths, p. 69 (quoting Copway). 
8 Schoolcraft, Hiawatha Legends, pp. 121, 128. 
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sky at least into true constellations. Though the Bear was known 
to so many and so widely separated tribes, the Seven Hunters, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, are peculiar to the Micmacs and 
the Iroquois. Elsewhere the group seems to be limited to the stars 
of our Dipper. The Den has been correctly pointed out to me by 
an Onondaga on the reservation near Syracuse, and Mr. John R. 
Swanton informs me that it is known to other tribes of the Iroquois, 
He adds that they sometimes call the star Alcor a dog instead of a 
pot. Such was its name amongst the Basques, the two front stars 
of the Micmac legend being two oxen which two robbers are driving 
off. These robbers are, in turn, pursued by the son and daughter 
of the owner with their dog.1 The Cherokees of North Carolina 
assert that there is a den somewhere in the sky, but none of them 
could point it out to me.2_ The Iroquois Bear legend describes how 
a party of hunters pursue the bear, but a stone giant kills all save 
three of them. These three and the bear are carried up to the sky 
by invisible spirits and become stars. The first hunter pursues, 
with a bow, the second with a kettle, while the third is farther 
behind gathering sticks for the fire. In fall their arrows pierce the 
bear, whose blood tinges the foliage. She then becomes invisible, 
but reappears the following spring. When we add to this account 
the knowledge of the den, we see plainly that this legend is practi- 
cally identical with the Micmac. The common origin of the legend 
seems beyond doubt in the case of these tribes, which have been in 
frequent contact with each other within historic times. The Housa- 
tonic Indians related the same story of the pursuit from spring to 
autumn and the blood-dyed foliage.* In fact it is evident that the 
legend was known to all the intervening tribes between Nova Scotia 
and New York, probably much more widely. The Cherokees also 
knew the three hunters who pursue the bear. After killing him in 
fall they lose the trail and circle helplessly around till spring. The 
honey dew which is noticeable in fall comes from the bear’s fat which 
they are trying out overa fire.’ It is worthy of remark that they 
know nothing of the hunters who are always hunting. In their lati- 
tude all these stars and even part of the Bear dip below the horizon. 
The use of such a phrase among them would be strong evidence of 
a migration or transmission of the legend from more northerly lati- 

1 Vinson, Le Pays Basque, p. 29. 

2 Sir William Dawson (Acadian Geology, p. 675), referring to the Micmac 
legend, locates the Den in Berenice’s Hair. This is, I believe, the only mention 
of the Den in print. 

8 Mrs. Erminie A. Smith, Second Report of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, pp- 
80, 81. 

* R. H. Allen, Star Names, p. 423. 

5 Stansbury Hagar, Stellar Legends of the Cherokees. 
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tudes. As it is, we may perhaps consider significant the mention of 
the lost trail, where there is no contrast with stars which do not lose 
the trail. Nor is it less suggestive that mention is made of the bear’s 
fat, which is also referred to in the Micmac legend. It is substituted 
for the autumn foliage of the northern version, a singular example of 
the combination of like objects with dissimilar explanations, as if one 
had jumbled together the elements of a faintly remembered story. 
The Point Barrow Esquimaux recognized the stars of the Bear with 
the hunters around him,! the Zufiis call the group the Great White 
Bear of the Seven Stars ;? and they seem to have played a not incon- 
spicuous part in Pueblo mythology. Other names for these stars 
appear. The Blackfeet know them as seven boys, all of whom had 
been killed by their sister save the youngest (the star Dubbe), who 
killed her in turn. Another Western tribe knew the stars of Ursa 
Minor as a bear, its head being composed of “the three stars in a 
triangle,” and its back of seven other stars. The Thlinkeet of the 
Pacific Coast seem also to have associated the Bear with the stars of 
Ursa Major.® One Micmac informs me that his tribe once thought 
there was another bear hidden under the sky near the pole, and 
that the neighboring stars were hunters circling around in a vain 
endeavor to locate its den. This statement finds some support in 
Le Clerq’s assertion that the Micmac Indians of Gaspé knew the 
constellations of both the Great and Little Bear and so called them. 
This author seems to give us the earliest reference to these groups 
in America. He adds that the Gaspé Indians said “that the three 
guardians of the North Star are a canoe in which three savages have 
embarked to surprise this Bear. But unfortunately they have not 
yet been able to overtake the animal. He makes no mention of 
the bird hunters, but such negative testimony means little. The 
worthy father paid scant attention to legends. He refers to only 
these two constellations, yet it is evident that the Micmacs named 
several other groups and related elaborate tales concerning them. 
Possibly in an older form of the legend the bird hunters were sup- 
posed to pursue the bear in canoes, though it seems unlikely that the 
Indians indulged in such mixture of attributes. Charlevoix wrongly 
supposed that the teachings of Lescarbot were responsible for the 
names Great and Little Bear.’ Other early mention of them is 

1 Dr. Franz Boas in the A mer. Antiq. vol. xviii. p. 121. 

2 Mr. Frank H. Cushing, statement to author. 

® R.N. Wilson in the Amer. Antig. vol. xv. p. 200. 

* Rev. S. D. Peet, quoting Tanner in Amer. Antig. vol. xvii. p. 123. 


5 Dr. A. F. Chamberlain in the Amer. Antig. vol. xvii. p. 70. 
® Pére Chretienne Le Clerq, ouvelle Relation de la Gaspesie, Paris, 1691, 


Pp- 152, 153. ; 
7 Charlevoix, Zravels in North America, p. 297. : 
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found in the works of Cotton Mather, 1712, and Lafitau, 1724. In 
Yucatan, Polaris was called the North Star, Star of the Shield, 
Guide of the Merchants.! Under the last title it is possible that 
this star was associated with Ekchuah, the god of travellers and 
merchants. £% may be translated either “black” or “star;” the 
meaning of chuah seems to be uncertain.? Describing the worship 
of Ekchuah, Landa says: “ Travellers carried with them on their 
journeys a supply of incense and a little pan in which to burn it; 
thus provided, in whatever place they might happen to be when 
night overtook them, they set three little stones upright in the ground, 
depositing upon each a few grains of this incense; before these 
they placed three other flat stones, upon which they poured more 
incense, and then [perhaps gazing at their ever faithful guide shining 
brightly in the northern sky] they addressed their prayers to the god 
whom they named Ekchuah, that he might grant them a happy 
return to their homes. This ceremony they repeated every evening 
until they were again seated on their own hearths ; meanwhile those 
at home were doing as much or more on their behalf.” ® 

In the classic mythology the same four stars formed the body of 
the bear as in the Micmac legend, but instead of the first three 
hunters a long tail was most inaccurately attached to the animal. 
According to Mr. Haliburton, an early English writer sought to 
explain this incongruity by supposing that Jupiter had stretched out 
the bear’s short tail by holding that appendage while raising the 
animal to the sky. It is somewhat singular that the Oneidas believe 
that the bear originally had a long tail, which was frozen fast while 
he was fishing through the ice with it, and was alienated from its 
owner during his struggles to escape.* The bear in certain Greek 
versions of the myth is identified with Callisto (Kalliste, the most 
beautiful, usually taken to be a form of the goddess Artemis). In 
some versions the animal is pursued by hunters. 

We come now to the question why the same stars have been 
chosen to represent the bear and the hunters in so many and widely 
separated regions, when those stars suggest the form of a bear no 
more than that of any other quadruped, while almost any other stars 
would serve as well for hunters. We may at once dismiss the idea 
of coincidence. Even if the nature of the analogies connected with 
this star group were not sufficient in themselves to disprove such an 
explanation, a further comparison of the stellar legends of the In- 


1 Brinton, Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs, p. 34. 

2 Vide Brasseur de Bourbourg, Maya Dictionary. 

8 Landa, Relacion des las cosas de Yucatan (Brasseur ed.), pp. 156-159. See, 
also, Cogolludo, Hist. de Yucatan, lib. vi. cap. 6. 

* Martin Wheelock, a Carlisle student, in the Red Man, February, 1900. 
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dians — especially of Central America and Peru — reveals analogies 
to the star-lore of other. continents so widespread, so numerous, and 
so striking that no room is left for chance. But may not these 
analogies have resulted from the teachings of the early missionaries 
and explorers? One objection to this is that everywhere alike the 
earliest writers state that these legends were related to them on 
their arrival as being already well known and long known. That 
some of the most important of these stellar legends of Ancient 
America are very old is beyond doubt. Let us also notice the 
marked disagreement in details which the most similar American 
legends reveal either in comparison with each other or with those of 
other continents. Had they sprung from recent teaching, or had 
they been of recent and single origin, they would surely have pre- 
sented greater similarity. Again, the distribution of these analogies 
is too extensive to be accounted for by missionary teaching, and the 
internal evidence shows practically no element of European thought 
within the legends. Examined with reference to this point, the 
Micmac Bear legend is markedly primitive. The only feature to 
which suspicion can possibly be directed is the pot in which the 
bear meat was cooked. It is probable that the Micmacs knew how 
to boil their food in pre-European times, either in stones which 
they hollowed out or in the birch bark dishes which I have seen 
them manufacture and use for this purpose in the woods. There is 
reason to suppose that they boiled many of their medicinal prepara- 
tions long before the coming of the whites. Wo, their word for pot, 
seems to be purely native in origin. 

Let us pass on, then, to the real question which confronts every 
inquiry into the cause or causes of the numerous similarities which 
exist between the continents in human thoughts, habits, and cus- 
toms. Did these similarities originate independently, or were they 
transmitted from one continent to another in times so remote that 
not only all memory of a common origin has been lost, but other 
peoples have intervened who knew nothing of these analogies? 
Beyond doubt, as some authority has well put it, the fact that primi- 
tive peoples on different continents build wooden huts is not evidence 
that one has taught the other, for everywhere it rains, everywhere 
man is by his nature impelled to construct a shelter, and generally 
wood is the most available material for that purpose. In other 
words, like causes acting independently on the mind of man (which 
is everywhere the same) produce like results. It is this principle 
which, applied to such subjects as the world-wide story of the solar 
hero, for example, offers such a plausible explanation of its numer- 
ous and striking analogies. Just in proportion as the concepts in- 
volved in these analogies are of a general nature — 7. e. dependent 
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on world-wide causes and producing world-wide effects — the prob- 
ability that they are rightly explained by this theory of independent 
origins is increased, and in matters similar to the wooden huts we 
are, of course, practically certain that it is correct. 

But, on the other hand, as the nature of the concept narrows, and 
the element of individualism or of arbitrary choice increases, it be- 
comes more and more difficult to explain analogies on this basis. It 
is for this reason that those scholars who have studied the similari- 
ties in the star lore and constellations of the different continents, 
while by no means denying the probability of independent origins 
for general analogies, have almost unanimously declined to accept 
that explanation as a solution of their difficulties. For many of the 
concepts in the stellar legends are of such a purely arbitrary charac- 
ter as to seem quite beyond the reach of explanation by general laws, 
One needs no better example of this than is supplied by noting the 
forms of our constellations and the degree of imagination required to 
see in the star groups the figures which are assigned to them. Re- 
inforce this observation with the question as to how many other 
shapes your imagination would apply to the stars in question with 
equal readiness, and then, I think, the force of a similar or identical 
name applied to those stars on different continents will hardly sug- 
gest independent origins. But this must not blind us, on the other 
hand, to the difficulties in the way of transmission between the con- 
tinents, such as intervening oceans, arctic climates, and dissimilar- 
ities in other concepts which apparently should also have been 
transmitted if communication took place. Most of these objections 
can be met, but not in a space reasonable for the purposes of this 
paper. I am acquainted with but one attempt to explain the iden- 
tity of the Bear stars on the basis of independent origins. This sup- 
poses that they were so named independently because they are the 
most conspicuous group near the pole, and the bear ventures farther 
north than any other familiar animal. But this would imply trans- 
mission south as far as the Arabians and the Zufiis from the very 
few tribes who have ever reached a point far enough to the north 
to have observed this fact. Again, the stars of Cassiopeia are not 
appreciably less conspicuous nor less far north than those of Ursa 
Major. The Micmac legend, however, suggests another method of 
explaining this particular analogy on the basis of independent ori- 
gins. It is that the primitive hunter from thirty degrees of latitude 
northward used these stars as a compass and timepiece by night, 
because their position was peculiarly well adapted to serve these 
purposes, for they were high up in the sky, during the greater part 
of the time, yet sufficiently low to indicate direction and — most im- 
portant of all — rarely or never invisible on a clear night. Observa- 
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tion suggested to his mind that four of these stars look like a four- 
footed animal seen in profile, but what animal? Gradually he may 
have noticed that the alignment of certain stars behind them resem- 
bles the form of a den, that the animal seems to be descending from 
this den in spring just when the bears, which he had hunted, de- 
scend from theirs, that it falls over in autumn just at the time when 
bears are most easily killed, etc. In a sentence, he then noticed all 
the similarities between the positions of the stars and the habits of 
the bear which the Micmac legend so faithfully portrays, and these 
i similarities once noted, when he again asked himself the question, 

“What animal do those four stars represent?” the answer came 

readily, “It must be the bear, because its stars act so like a bear, 

and besides there is its den ; no other animal has a den of that shape.” 
' This is a general concept. It would be quite as likely to be reached 
by a native of Europe or Asia as by a native of America, for in equal 
latitudes on all those continents the positions of the stars have the 
same relations to the habits of the bear. It is almost certainly the 
true explanation of the naming of these stars by the Micmacs ; 
whether it explains the name elsewhere is for the reader to judge. 
If it does, the argument for intercommunication loses a promising 
example, and must meet the question: why may not other seeming 
instances of intercommunication be explained on a similar basis? 
But it will be observed that the farther south we go the less marked 
become the seasons, and therefore the less satisfactory becomes this 
explanation. It may also be objected to this explanation, as applied 
to the classic Ursa Major, that we have no evidence that these stars 
were ever associated with the seasons in the parts of Europe and 
Asia where they were so called. If this statement be correct, we 
can only suppose that this association was forgotten there when ad- 
vancing civilization diminished both the necessity for hunting and 
the number of the bears. But at least both the mythology and the 
grouping of the classic constellations indicate that the pursuit of 
the bear was the main concept in Ursa Major and Bodtes. Such 
are a few of the points of interest connected with the legend of the 
Stellar Bear, after all only a small chapter in the grand and wonder- 
ful book of stellar mythology. 








Stansbury Hagar. 
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AN ANCIENT GAME OF COURTSHIP FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Tue following song is contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as re- 
membered by grandmothers in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina. The recorder remarks that no herders of swine have been 
known in the State: — 

“ Swine-herders, swine-herders, swine-herders we are, 
A-courting your daughter so neat and so fair, 


Can we get lodgings here, O here, 
Can we get lodgings here?” 


“ Swine-herders, swine-herders, swine-herders ye are, 
A-courting my daughter so neat and so fair, 
And ye can’t get lodgings here, O here, 
And ye can’t get lodgings here.” 


“ You have a fair daughter, you ’re ugly yourself, 
We'll travel on farther and seek better wealth, 
And we don’t want lodgings here, O here, 

And we don’t want lodgings here.” 


“T have a fair daughter, she sits by my knee, 
And some young man can get her from me, 
And he can get lodgings here, O here, 

And he can get lodgings here.” 


The verses belong to a very ancient game of European diffusion 
and manifold variations, the idea of which consists in the dramatiza- 
tion of an offer of marriage, as presented by ambassadors who 
demand a wife on the part of their master, and who at first make 
small offers, or assume a mean disguise, but gradually augment their 
promises, and allow their true rank to become known. A variant of 
the present rhyme is found in the West Virginian game of “ Three 
Kings” (‘‘Games and Songs of American Children,” No. 2) :— 


“ Here come three soldiers three by three, 
To court your daughter merrily ; 
Can we have a lodging, can we have a lodging, 
Can we have a lodging here to-night?” 


The lodging is refused, until the suitors reveal themselves as kings, 
and such must have been the sequence of the game in North Caro- 
lina. The manner of playing was no doubt by the row of suitors 
alternately advancing and retiring to meet the mother and her 
daughters, who proceeded similarly. English variants are given in 
“The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” col- 
lected by Alice Bertha Gomme, London, 1898, ii. 282-286. 
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EARLY AMERICAN BALLADS. 
II? 


MENTION has been made of the change in taste which took place 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with the result that 
English popular ballads of the ancient type ceased to be composed, 
while there was a continuous production of ballads of later character, 
possessing less poetic value. Examples were given of songs belong- 
ing to this later class, of which some have been imported into Amer- 
ica, while others owe their composition to the new world. Among 
the latter was a ballad entitled “ Springfield Mountain,” of which two 
verses were given, with a request for additional information. In 
reply to this desire a number of communications have been received, 
which help to illuminate the history of the ballad in question. 

Before giving these versions, it will be well to recur to the curious 
“ Account of the deth of the child of Daniel and Sarah Beckwith” 
(vol. xii. p. 242), written in 1773, and preserved only in manuscript, 
which has been printed in the previous paper. In this communica: 
tion, no note is made of the locality to which the youth belonged, 
nor does it appear under what circumstances the elegy was com- 
posed. But the verses now to be cited are so nearly parallel as to 
constitute a probability that those relating to Beckwith were also 
associated with mortuary custom, and perhaps recited at the funeral 
of the young man. 


Isaac ORCUTT. 


This ballad is communicated by Miss Julia D. Whiting, of Deer- 
field, Mass., who relates the circumstances of composition as fol- 
lows: ‘About one hundred years ago, my grandmother, then a 
young woman of thirty, was living in Amherst, Mass. A young 
man by the name of Isaac Orcutt went to Westfield to work, and 
was there killed in an accident, and brought home to be buried. An 
old lady, whose name is unknown to-me, composed these verses, and 
they were sung at his burial by six young women (of whom my 
grandmother was one), dressed in white, who stood around his grave. 
I dare say the old lady composed the tune as well as the words ; at 
any rate, words and tune go well together.” 


1 See vol. xii. pp. 241-255. 
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cut some tim - ber for a sled; Thesnowwasdeep, he had to wade. 


One Isaac Orcutt was his name, 

Who lately into Westfield came, 

To cut some timber for a sled, i 
The snow was deep, he had to wade 


Some forty rods to an ash tree. 

The top was dry as you may see ‘ 
He cut the tree off from the stump 

The top was dry threw back a chunk 


Which flew and struck him in the head 
And stunned him though he was not dead 
There the poor senseless creature lay 

All the remainder of that day 


No search was made by any one 
Until the setting of the sun 
When Mr. Manly and his son 
Alarmed set out upon the run 


They soon beheld him with surprize 
And gazed on him with stedfast eyes 
The blood had issued from the wound 
And thawed a passage to the ground 


They took him up and bore him home 

Put him to bed in a warm room 

They washed his limbs and dressed his wounds 
And tried to force some medsin down 


All useful remedies was tried 
Yet in the evening he died 


The word “evening” is pronounced as a trisyllable. The verses 
are sung with a doleful drawl. 
The words offer a curious correspondence to those relating to | 


Beckwith. 


In the latter song we also read of a dry “chunk” or 


piece of wood, which by falling caused the death of a woodcutter. 
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The chunk was thirty feat in length 
and was exceeding dry, 

so rotten it had not much strength 
did burn most vemantly. 


It has been assumed that the rhymes to which this latter verse 
belongs were designed for reading rather than oral recitation; but 
the popularity of those presently to be cited may alter this view. 


SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN. 
A. 


It has been pointed out to me that the original version of this 
ballad is to be found in the “History of Western Massachusetts,” 
by Josiah Gilbert Holland, Springfield, 1855. In an account of Wil- 
braham, to which town the song seems to belong, Dr. Holland re- 
marks: “On the 7th of August, 1761, occurred an event which has 
been celebrated in song. It is doubtful whether any piece of Amer- 
ican doggerel has been so fortunate in the term of its perpetuation. 
It relates to the death of Timothy Merrick, from the bite of a rattle- 
snake, and has been added to and modified, until the versions of it 
are numberless. The verses are said to have been written by a 
young woman to whom the unfortunate man was engaged to be 
married. A gravestone still marks the spot where he sleeps, but 
the ballad, of which the following is an authentic copy, preserved in 
the family, bids fair to outlast the marble.” 


On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A likeley youth was known full well 
Lieutenant Merrick onley son 

A likeley youth near twenty one. 


One friday morning he did go 
in to the medow and did mow 
A round or two then he did feal 
A pisen serpent at his heal. 


When he received his deadly wond 
he dropt his sythe a pon the ground 
And strate for home wase his intent 
Calling aloude still as he went, 


tho all around his voys wase hered 

but none of his friends to him apiere 
they thought it wase some workmen calld 
And there poor Timothy alone must fall. 
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So soon his Carfull father went 

to seak his son with discontent 

And there hes fond onley son he found 
ded as a stone a pon the ground. 


And there he lay down sopose to rest 
withe both his hands Acrost his brest 
his mouth and eyes Closed fast 

And there poor man he slept his last. 


his father vieude his track with greate concern 
Where he had ran across the corn 

unevin tracks where he did go 

did apear to stagger two and frow. 


The seventh of August sixty one 
this fatull axadint was done 

Let this a warning be to all 

to be prepared when god does call. 


It may probably have been the quaintness of the melody which 
gave the ballad a wide popularity ; as already mentioned (vol. xii, 
p. 242), it has obtained currency as a favorite lullaby for children. 
The composition must therefore have been originally sung rather 
than composed for reading or even recitation. The parallel case of 
Isaac Orcutt justifies a suspicion that the verses treating the fate of 
the Merrick youth were also prepared for chanting at the funeral, 
and constituted a dirge. 

The versions which follow will serve to show in what manner the 
song was altered in the course of its wide diffusion. 


B. 
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On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A lovely youth, I knew full well 


Ri tick a rick a ra 
Ri tick a rick a ra de ri de ro. 





























One Friday morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 
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He had not mowed across the field 
Before a black snake bit him on the heel. 


When he received this deadly wound 
He dropped his scythe right on the ground. 


They took him to his Sally dear 
Which made him feel quite wondrous queer. 


“ Oh, Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow?” 


“Oh, Sally dear, and don’t you know 
’T is daddy’s grass and must be mowed?” 


At last he died, gave up the ghost, 
To Abraham’s bosom he did post. 


Now all young men, a warning take 
And avoid the bite of a big black snake. 
Ri tick a rick a fa 
Ri tick a rick a ra de ri de ro. 


The informant remarks : — 

“TI think it is only fair to say that my spelling varies from the 
original, as I heard it ; but as I cannot minutely make the facts, 
it seems to be best not to tamper with the orthography of the ballad. 
It is probable that ‘mountain’ should be pronounced mounting, that 
‘heel’ should rhyme with ‘field, ‘wound’ with ‘ ground,’ and that the 
word ‘deadly’ should be pronounced as if written deadli, ‘lovely,’ 
lovelt, etc. 

“For the melody I can vouch in a general way only, as my musical 
ability — if it can be called that — is not of an executive order. The 
gentleman who has recorded it thinks it to be correct, or as I have 
given it to him, but it seems to me to lack something. Perhaps the 
proper expression can be given to the transcript which I send you, 
if one has a slight knowledge of ballad singing, or knows aught of, 
or loves, olden days and olden ways.” 


C. 
In Springfield mountain there did dwell 
A love-Zy youth I knew full well. 
Ri tu da day, ri tu da day, 
Ri tu da day, tu da day. 


1 Contributed by Mr. John L. Earll, of Utica, N. Y., who learned it according 
to the recitation of a lady from Vermont. 
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One fine May morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


He had not mowed half re-ound the field 
When a pizen sarpint bit his heel. 


He lay right daoun upon the ground, 
Shut up his eyes and looked all around. 


They sent right in for Sal-Zy dear, 
Which made him feel so mighty queer. 


“Oh John-zy dear, why did you go 
Down in the medder for to mow?” 


“ Oh Sal-Zy dear, you always know 
’T is dad’s grass and it must be mowed.” ? 


D. 


In Springfield-town there once did dwell 
A lovely youth that I knew very well, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lia. 


One day this lovely youth did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


He mowed it all round, but at length did feel 
A pizen serpant bite him on the heel. 


They carried him home to his mother dear, 
Which made that old gal feel very queer. 


Oh Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow? 


O mother dear, did you not know 
’T was dad’s own field and must be mowed. 


And so he died and gave up the ghost, 
And down to the devil he did post. 


1 Contributed by Mrs. Chase, Washington, D. C.; the sequel has escaped her 
memory. The song was one that was sung to the children in the first reader by 
the district school-teacher of the West Bethany district schoolhouse, in Genesee 
County, New York, about six miles north of Batavia, the county seat. At the 
time the informant wondered why “teacher sang such a ‘homely’” song ; the 
teacher was never in New England, but lived on the southeast edge of the county. 
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A crying, crying as he went, 
That cruel, cruel, sarpient. 
Lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lia. 


E. 


On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A comely youth, known full well, 
Leftenant Curtis’ only son, 

A comely youth just twenty-one. 


One day this lovely youth did go 

Down in the meadow for to mow; 

He had not mowed half round the field 
> Fore a pizen sarpint bit his heel. 


He looked around, but looked in vain, 

No one came nigh, for to ease his pain ; 

So he made up his mind his time had come, 
And laid his head on a cold stun. 


So this young man gave up the ghost, 

And forth to Abraham’s bosom did post, 
Out of the meadow where he came to mow, 
With nubbody nigh for to see him go.? 


F. 


He took the sarpint in his hand, 

And straightway went to Molly Bland ; 

Now Molly had a holler tooth, 

And the poison entered and killed them both.’ 


G. 


In the preceding paper, I have noted that the song had been 
printed by George H. Derby, or, according to his pseudonym, John 
Phoenix, author of the “Squibob Papers,’ New York, 1865. In 
this version the ballad went as follows :— 


On Springfield mounting, thar did dwell, 
A likely youth, I knowed him well ; 
Leftenant Carter’s only son, 

A comely youth, nigh twenty-one. 


' Contributed by Mr W. H. Payne, of South Haven, Mich., as learned fifty 
‘ years ago. 
* Contributed by Mrs. J. E. Dunham, Muncie, Ind., whose father, a native of 
Vermont, used the song as a lullaby. 
8 Contributed by Mrs. M. L. Debarry, Rockford, IIl., as the last verse of a song 
learned more than fifty-five years ago from an old servant ; the melody impressed 
her as quaint and striking. 
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One Monday morning, he did go 
Intew the meadow for to mow, 
And all ter once, he thar did feel 
A pizen sarpint bite his heel. 


Quick as he felt the sarpent bite 

He raised his scythe, with all his might 
He struck ter once a deadly blow, 
That lay the pizen creeter low. 


He tuk the riptyle in his hand, 

And straightway went tew Molly Bland ; 
Oh! Molly, Molly, here you see 

A pizen sarpent, what bit me. 


Zerubbabel, why did ye go 

Intu the meadow for to mow? 

Oh! Molly Bland, I thought you knowed 
*T was Daddy’s field, and must be mowed. 


Then Molly Bland, she squatted down, 
And sucked the pizen from the wound ; 
But oh! she had a rotten tewth; 

The venim soon affected both. 


Oh, then they ware all spotted o’er 

With all the colors that the sarpent wore ; 
They laid ’em both upon a bed, 

And they swelled up and di-i-ed! 


Then when they had gin up the ghost, 

From “ Springfield Mounting ” they went, post ; 
And they larfed, and sung, as up they went, 

As chipper as if there wa’nt no pizen sar-fent. 


It will be seen that nearly all the variations found in the version 
of Mr. Derby, and which at first sight appear as designedly ludicrous, 
nevertheless had a popular origin. 

Absurd as the piece may be thought, when regarded from a liter- 
ary point of view, it is none the less valuable and suggestive, when 
considered in relation to theoretical knowledge. We have a striking 
example of a song composed in a particular place, on a definite occa- 
sion, with regard to circumstantial accuracy, and by a person of some 
literary education, which nevertheless, almost in our own time, has 
passed into folk-lore, and obtained popular currency. The example 
makes clear that any ballad, no matter how ancient and universal, 
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might very well have originated in one mind, at one place, and been 
accompanied by distinguishing circumstances, which in course of 
time it abdicated with the result of becoming more vaguely human. 
Unless we had the original version, we should not be able to speak 
of any particular author of the New England ballad; in the course 
of its currency it has received additions and undergone changes 
which cause its variants to represent different minds; it has, in this 
respect, had many authors. None the less, the composition had its 
birth in one mind, composing with perfectly clear consciousness, 
and in the ordinary literary manner. So far, the ballad of Isaac 
Orcutt or of the Merrick youth may be taken to represent the entire 
ballad literature. The theory that ballads were born out of a men- 
tal state quite independent of any conditions familiar to literature, 
that they represent an unconscious cerebration, that, to use a phrase 
which to my mind conveys no distinct meaning, they possessed 
“ communal origins,” has no more application to the songs of old 
England than of New England, no more place in the twelfth century 
than the eighteenth. So far as the existing stock is concerned, and 
that is all of which we have knowledge, such mystical phrases are 
calculated to promote nothing save confusion of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Again, the history of the song forcibly illustrates the manner in 
which popular tradition, setting out from a basis more or less an- 
swering to real life, ordinarily absorbs romantic elements, loses rela- 
tion to the original surroundings, and may develop into a fanoiful 
narrative ; while again, the sentiments, which originally were pro- 
foundly serious and even solemn, in a more cultivated and sophisti- 
cated period are vulgarized and rendered prosaic, until at last the 
primitive earnestness survives only as a jest. 

In regard to custom, we have encountered a usage which seems 
at least to have been local in western Massachusetts, the habit of 
chanting at funerals, and in the form of a dirge, the death story of 
the departed. There is not at hand sufficient evidence to permit 
the assumption that such observance, if indeed it should prove to 
have been frequent in this neighborhood, represented a general prac- 
tice. It is nevertheless obvious that the probabilities are all in favor 
of an ancient origin for such a usage existing in a remote and isolated 
community. In all probability the chant would not have been 
allowed on a solemn occasion, unless it had old precedent. The 
New England village communities were exactly those in which we 
might expect to encounter relics of a habit abandoned in Great Brit- 
ain. Very likely, if the whole truth could be known, the rite ob- 
served in the case of Orcutt, and perhaps also of Merrick and Beck- 
with, may have had roots extending to the times at which it was 
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customary for minstrels to chant at a funeral feast the manner of 
departure of the dead man and the exploits of his ancestors. But 
on this head opinion must be tentative ; perhaps further information 
and inquiry may bring light. 

These songs, of which the history can definitely be traced, may 
very well represent what took place on a larger scale. A whole 
class of ballads might owe their origin to similar practices. But in 
the case of English ballads, the matter is complicated by the consid- 
eration of their international quality. Any important and widely 
diffused song, not too definitely attached to the soil, is liable to mi- 
grate from tongue to tongue, and ordinarily does so migrate. We 
have a situation answering to that of language, or of the games of 
children. Words and plays may be constructed indefinitely, but it 
is not necessary to invent them, because a stock answering all pur- 
poses already exists. New words and new games are continually 
coming into being, but are repressed by the existing growth which 
already occupies the ground. There are many old English ballads 
which describe the circumstances of the death of the hero, and which 
might have originated as did the song of Isaac Orcutt; but it by no 
means follows that they did so originate. It is something, however, 
to exhibit the inventive capacity which would be adequate to supply 
the existing stock, even though its presence may otherwise be ex- 
plained; such productiveness is illustrated by the New England 
ballads, which therefore offer an important contribution to ballad 
literature ; and it is to be hoped that a more complete gathering may 
be made of such compositions. 

Passing to ballads of the ancient type, and presumably composed 
in the fourteenth century or earlier, it may be said that the pages of 
this Journal, as well as the collection of Professor Child, have con- 
tained a sufficient number of American versions of such ballads to 
show that they survived in considerable number among the Engtish 
in the new world. 

The ballads which have hitherto been cited are of modern origin. 
It has already been set forth that English ballads deserving the title 
of ancient must be considered, in general, to have an origin earlier 
than the sixteenth century. These songs have usually been consid- 
ered to belong exclusively to Scotland, or to the border country, 
For tiie most part, however, they are in reality English, and have 
been familiar in England; that they have been recorded in Scotland, 
and are characterized by Scottish dialect, depends only upon the 
greater persistence of tradition in an isolated region ; they have sur- 
vived in Scotland, and been forgotten in English counties, where 
they once were familiar. Whether as the result of old English in- 
heritance, or in consequence of communication by Scotch immigrants, 
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—and both modes of preservation have codperated —the ancient 
ballads have been freely sung in America ; indeed, they have lasted 
in the United States rather longer than in the mother country. 
Even at the present day some are current in districts marked by 
simplicity of manners, especially in the mountainous portions of the 
Southern States. As late as 1820 such ballads were still sung at 
gatherings of young people in New England, as shown by a remark- 
able version of “‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet William,” communicated 
to Professor Child (“English and Scottish Ballads,” v. 293). 


LorD RANDAL. 


The song of this name (Child, No. 12), like the history of the 
Merrick youth, deals with a death caused by the venom of a serpent. 
In this case, however, the hero is destroyed by the agency of his 
“true love” or betrothed bride, who administers the poison. The 
ballad is of wide diffusion through Europe, and is connected with a 
class of similar histories, including the celebrated Italian ballad of 
“ Bella Lombarda,” which, with no very good reason, has been sup- 
posed to owe its origin to the story of the Lombard queen Rose- 
munda of the sixth century. This English ballad has become pop- 
ular in a nursery song, very familiar in this country. A number of 
American variants are given by Child, to which may be added the 
following :— 


A. 


“Where have you been, Charlie, O Charlie my son? 
Where have you been, Charlie, my dear and sweet one?” 

“ Been a-courting Pretty Polly, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” 


“What had you for supper, O Charlie my son? 
What had you for supper, my dear and sweet one?” 
“We had eels fried in butter ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” 


“What color were they, Charlie, O Charlie my son? 
What color were they, my dear and sweet one?” 

“ They were black with white speckles ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” 


“O, she’s poisoned you, Charlie, O Charlie my son! 

O, she’s poisoned you, Charlie, my dear and sweet one!” 
“Yes, she ’s poisoned me, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” ? 


1 From Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, as formerly current in Mansfield, northern Ohio, 
where it was known to her as the familiar song of a child named McCulloch. 
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B. 


“O, where have you been, my dear little one? 
O, where have you been, my dear little son?” 

“To visit my grandma, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 





“ What did you have for supper,” etc. 
“* Speckled eels and fresh butter,” etc. 


“ What will you will to your brother,” etc. 
“ Coat, jacket, and trousers,” 


“ What will you will to your father?” etc. 
“ Horse, saddle, and bridle,” etc. 


“What will you will to your grandmother, my dear little one? 
What will you will to your grandmother, my dear little son?” 
“ The torments eternal ; mother, make my bed soon, 


For I’m sick to my heart, and fain would lie down.” ? 


Cc. 
“ Mother, make my bed soon, 
For I feel a pain in my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


“ What will you leave to your father, dear lord duke?” 
“ Four horses and a carriage, mother, make my bed soon,” etc. 


“ What will you leave to your mother,” etc. 
“ Three horses and a carriage,” etc. 


“ What will you leave to your brother,” etc. 
“ Three horses and a carriage,” etc. 


“ What will you leave to your sister,” etc. 
“ My gold and silver,” etc. 


“ What will you leave to your true love,” etc. 
“ A rope to hang her with,” etc. 


“What was it she gave you, young Henry, my son?” 
“ Three little freckled fishes, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I fain would lie down.” * 


D. 


With these versions may be compared a Scotch variant, obtained 
in America, but the history of which I am not now able to explain: 

1 Related to Mrs. Bergen by Mrs. Amanda M. Thrush, now of Plymouth, Ohio, 
as heard in her girlhood in northern New York. 


* Contributed by Mrs. Bergen, from the recitation of Mary Brown, Miramichi, 
N. B. 
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“©, whar hae ye been a’ day, Lord Donald, my son? 
O whar hae ye been a’ day, my jollie young man?” 

“TI ’ve been awa’ courtin’, mither, mak’ my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down.” 


“ What did ye get for your supper, Lord Donald, my son? 
What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young man?” 
“ A dish o’ sma fishes, mither, mak’ my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain wad lie down.” 


“©, I fear ye are poisoned, Lord Donald, my son, 
O, I fear ye are poisoned, my jollie young man.” 
“© yas, I am poisoned, mither, mak’ my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down.” 


“ What will ye leave to your true-love, Lord Donald, my son? 
What will ye leave to your true-love, my jollie young man?” 
“ A tow and the halter, for to hang on yon tree, 
And lat her hang there for the poisoning o’ me.” 


The many versions of the ballad offer an interesting example of 
variations in a song which must of necessity have had origin in the 
mind of a single English reciter, who doubtless gave it form as the 
translation of some version of the Continental ballad. The introduc- 
tion of fishes instead of serpents. as the means of poisoning, goes 
back to the European ballad. 


LAMKIN. 


This savage history relates (Child, No. 93) how a mason (who 
may originally have himself been a knight) builds a castle for a 
nobleman, fails to obtain his pay, utters threats against the defaulter, 
and succeeds by the aid of a nurse in entering the castle of the lat- 
ter, where he stabs first a babe, and then the lady of the house, who 
is brought downstairs by the screams of her child; the murderer is 
finally hanged, and the nurse burned at the stake. An American 
version has been furnished to Professor Child by Mrs. Emma M. 
Backus, as sung in North Carolina (v. 295). The ballad has also been 
sung by negroes of Prince William County, Virginia, who learned 
it from Scotch settlers (Child, iii. 515). The following variant is 
furnished by Mrs. M. L. Debarry, Rockport, Ill., as sung in Central 
New York half a century ago, by an old servant. The tune is re- 
membered as quaint and doleful. 
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False Simpkins was a good mason 
As ever laid stone; 

He built Lord Donald’s castle, 
But Lord Donald paid none. 


[A verse wanting."] 


Said the lord to his lady, 

“I’m going away from home, 
And what would you do 

If false Simpkins should come?” 


“T fear not false Simpkins 
Or none of his kin ; 
I will keep my doors bolted 
And my windows barred in.” 


She kept her doors bolted 
And her windows barred in, 
All except one kitchen window, 
Where false Simpkins got in. 


[A verse wanting.*] 


False Simpkins did rock 
While false nurse she did sing, 

And the blood from this little babe’s heart 
To a silver basin did spin. 


[A verse wanting.*] 


False Simpkins was hung 
On a gallows so high, 

While false nurse she was burning 
In a fire near by. 


1 John Lankin then swore, 
If the lord did not pay him, 
He would break into his castle, 
And murder all his kinsmen. 
Version of Mrs. Backus. 


2 He took out a penknife, 
Baith pointed and sharp, 
And he stabbed the babie 
Three times in the heart. 
Motherwell MS. 


* In the fuller versions, the lady is lured downstairs by the cries of her babe, 
and killed in spite of her pleadings. 
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THE WIFE oF USHER'S WELL. 


These ballads do not contain much poetry to redeem their sav- 
agery ; I cannot, therefore, deny myself the pleasure of citing the 
version of the “ Wife of Usher’s Well” (Child, No. 79) communicated 
to his work by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as sung by “ poor whites” of Polk 
County, N. C. (Child, v. 294). The ballad, in its original form, 
seems to have recited that the three sons of a noble lady have been 
sent to a distant land, according to the usual rule of chivalric educa- 
tion, which prescribed foreign service for young men ambitious of 
distinction. The youths fail to return, and the mother grieves over 
their absence to a degree which prevents the spirits from lying tran- 
quilly in their graves ; in the season of the long nights they return, 
and present themselves in the form of life, are received with joy, 
entertained, and bedded, but before morning are compelled to obey 
the law of ghosts, and retire to their distant graves. It seems to 
be a touch of modern change which has altered the lads from the 
period fit for acquiring knighthood to babes ; in this form the ballad 
made a warmer appeal to the maternal heart. Otherwise, however, 
the version excites astonishment by its antiquity and completeness. 
There are touches of medizval manners; the table is “fixed,” that 
is placed on its trestle, according to the practice of the Middle Age, 
and we read of the golden cloth with which the bed was formerly 
covered. 

There was a lady fair and gay, 
And children she had three : 

She sent them away to some northern land, 
For to learn their grammaree. 


They had n’t been gone but a very short time, 
About three months to a day, 

When sickness came to that land, 
And swept those babes away. 


There is a king in the heavens above, 
That wears a golden crown: 

She prayed that he would send her babies home 
To-night or in the morning soon. 


It was about one Christmas time, 
When the nights was long and cool, 

She dreamed of her three little lovely babes, 
Come running in their mother’s room. 


The table was fixed and the cloth was spread, 
And on it put bread and wine: 
“Come sit you down, my three little babes, 
And eat and drink of mine.” 
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“We ’ll neither eat your bread, dear mother, 
Nor we ’ll neither drink your wine ; 
For to our Saviour we must return 
To-night or in the morning soon.” 


The bed was fixed in the back room ; 
On it were some clean white sheet, 

And on the top was a golden cloth, 
To make those little babies sleep. 


“ Wake up! wake up!” says the oldest one, 
“Wake up! it’s almost day. 
And to our Saviour we must return 
To-night or in the morning soon. 


“Green grass grows at our head, dear mother, 
Green grass grows at our feet: 
The tears you shed for us three babes, 
(They) wet our winding sheet.” ? 


THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 


The ballad to which this name has been given (Child, No. 2) 
recites, in the Scottish versions, how a maiden hears the magic horn 
of a fairy knight, and wishes to possess the horn and be embraced 
by its owner. The elf accordingly appears, and makes enigmatical 
demands, which are successfully evaded by the girl. In its original 
form the song no doubt described the fairy as claiming over the 
maid rights which her incautious wish had given him ; her clever- 
ness defeats this essay, for in the dealing of men and fiends it isa 
recognized principle that superior knowledge is an element of safety. 
The ballad itself is European, while the theme has an ancient his- 
tory. Games of riddle-guessing, from the time of Samson, fur- 
nished a means of amusement and opportunity of betting. Just as 
an ingenious guesser might back his talent by reckless wagers ex- 
tending even to the risk of personal freedom, so spirits would be 
inclined to engage in such contests as a means of obtaining the souls 
and bodies of mortals. The ballad continues to be traditionally sung 
in America, without the introductory piece of fairy lore ; the versions 
have every appearance of English, rather of Scottish descent, and 
may have been current from early colonial times. A variant still 
traditional in Boston has been printed in this Journal (vii. 228). 

As I walked out in yonder dell, 
Let every rose grow merry in time ; 
I met a fair damsel, her name it was Nell ; 
I said: “ Will you be a true lover of mine?” 


1 As recited: Won’t wet our winding-sheet. 
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This version gives only the first half of the ballad ; the following, 
still sung in Georgia, is more complete; the refrain shows the ori- 
ginal form, curiously altered in the Boston variant : — 





“ As you go up to yonders town, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Give my respects to that young girl, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to make me a cambric shirt, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Without a seam of needlework, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to wash it in yonders well, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Where water never flowed nor rain ever fell, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to hang it on yonders thorn, 
Rosemary and thyme 
That never has budded since Adam was born, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine.” 


“ When you go back to yonders town, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Give my respects to that young man, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to buy ten acres of land, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Betwixt the salt sea and the sand, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to plant it with one grain of corn, 
Rosemary and thyme 
And plough it all in with a mooly-cow’s horn, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to mow it with sickle of leather, 
Rosemary and thyme 
And carry it all in on a peafowl’s feather, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to take it to yonders mill, 
Rosemary and thyme 
If every grain a barrel shall fill, 
He shall be a true lover of mine. 
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Go tell him when all this work is done, 
Rosemary and thyme 
To come to me for his cambric shirt, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine.” ? 


1 Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as obtained from recitation in Columbia 
County, Ga. 


William Wells Newell. 
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SOME FORGOTTEN INDIAN PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 


THE mountainous district known as the Adirondacks, comprising 
parts of Lewis, Herkimer, Fulton, Hamilton, St. Lawrence, Franklin, 
Clinton, Essex, and Warren counties in northern New York State, 
takes its name from a well-known Mohawk word, rdtirontdks, ‘they 
eat trees’ or ‘those who eat trees’ (masc. plur.). This term is in reg- 
ular use at the present day among the Mohawks at Caughnawauga, 
P. Q., and elsewhere, to denote the so-called “ Algonquin ” ! tribe 
who formerly had their headquarters at Oka (Lac des Deux Mont- 
agnes), not far from Montreal, but who are now, with the exception 
of a few families still resident at Oka, scattered throughout the 
whole of eastern Canada. These Algonquins, who are really a 
branch of the Ojibwe-Ottawa division of the Algic family, were wont 
in former days to hunt extensively in the Adirondack region, which 
was accordingly named after them by the Mohawk-Iroquois, who also 
ranged through the same territory. 

The term Ratirintiks, ‘tree’ or ‘wood eaters,’ as applied to this 
sept, simply indicates that the Algonquins, like the rest of their 
eastern Algic congeners, were essentially forest Indians, in contra- 
distinction to the Iroquois, who called themselves Rdatindnsionni, 
‘those who build cabins.’ There can be no doubt that Réatirontdks 
was originally a term of opprobrium in the mouth of the Iroquois, 
whose whole history shows an unceasing warfare with the Algic 
clans. A curious but probably incorrect tradition still exists among 
the Mohawks of the St. Regis Falls Reserve, that the Algonquins 
were called ‘ tree-eaters,’ owing to their habit of clearing streams for 
their canoes by cutting trees and logs which had fallen across the 
water-ways. This is of course not a distinctively Algonquin trait. 


1 For the language of the “ Algonquins,” cf. J. A. Cuoq, Lexigue de la langue 
Algonguine, Montreal, 1886; “Grammaire de la langue Algonquine” in MMe- 
moires S. R. Canada, 1891. The Rev. J. Guillaume Forbes, Roman Catholic 
missionary at Caughnawauga, P. Q., kindly informs me that rd¢irdntdks is a poly- 
synthetic combination of Adrédnta, ‘ tree, wood,’ and zkéks, ‘1 eat.’ The following 
examples of the conjugation of the verb ‘I am an Algonquin’ will illustrate the 
Iroquois grammatical method : — 

Kérontaks, ‘1 am an Algonquin,’ ¢. g. ‘I eat wood.’ 

séréntdks, ‘thou,’ etc. 

raréntiks, ‘he,’ etc. 

téwarintiks, we, you, and I,’ etc. 

tdkwarontaks, ‘we, they, and I,’ etc. 

ratirontiks, ‘they,’ etc. 

Cf. also on this word, Cuoq, Lerigue de la langue Troquoise, p. 39. 
* So Forbes. This is a verbal form from 4dndnsa, ‘house, cabin.’ 





| 
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During a recent visit to Long Lake Village, Hamilton County, I 
called upon Mr. Mitchell Sabattis of the Abenaki tribe (Algic family), 
the oldest living Indian in the Adirondacks, who gave me the follow- 
ing Abenaki names of localities, most of which are in the neighbor- 
hood of Long Lake. My informant’s father, the late Peter Sabattis, 
dead fifty years ago, but still remembered familiarly as Captain Peter, 
was a native of St. Francis, P. Q., the ancient reserve of the remnant 
of the Abenakis in Canada. Peter Sabattis and his Abenaki wife 
removed to the Mohawk community at St. Regis Falls late in the 
last century, where Mitchell was born about ninety years ago. The 
father and son were accustomed to hunt in St. Lawrence, Franklin, 
and Hamilton counties in company with other Abenakis, who gave 
names to a number of the Adirondack lakes and rivers, only a few 
of which, however, are now recalled by the aged Mitchell. 

Of these the most important is the name Saranac, which is, ac- 
cording to Sabattis, a corruption of an Abenaki form S’xhdlé'nék, 
which he explains as meaning ‘entrance of a river into a lake.’ The 
same word appears in Laurent’s “ Abenaki and English Dialogues,” 
p. 52, in the form Sén-Halének as the native name for Plattsburg. 
As the Saranac River debouches at Plattsburg into Lake Champlain, 
there can be no doubt that the name was applied to the river at that 
point, rather than to the two lakes now known as Upper and Lower 
Saranac. 

The Abenaki term as given both by Sabattis and Laurent presents 
many difficulties to the philologist. The Very Rev. M. C. O’Brien,} 
of Bangor, Me., an excellent authority both on the ancient Abenaki 
and its modern Penobscot dialect, believes that S’” (Sdn) halé'ndk is 
either not an original Abenaki word, e. g. that it may be an Indian 
corruption of Savanac, or else that it must be a mutilated modern 
form. Owing to the following evidence, I am inclined to the latter 
hypothesis. The word may be a derivative from the two elements: 
1. saiig8k,? ‘mouth of a river,’ of which s’# or sén in this combina- 

1 Fr. O’Brien, the Roman Catholic Vicar-General of Maine, has in his posses- 
sion the manuscript dictionaries of the Abenaki by Pére Aubery (1715), mentioned 
by Gill in his brochure, Vieux Manuscrits Abenakis, pp. § ff., 11 ff., Montreal, 
1886. These works are very valuable for the study of the ancient Abenaki lan- 
guage. The references to Father O’Brien in this article are to letters from him 
to me concerning the place-names herein treated. 

2 The systems of noting the ancient and modern Abenaki differ slightly. In 
the ancient language the missionaries used the numeral 8 to denote the w-sound. 
The nasal #, always after a= a#, is now represented by 6= 6ii (as in French mon). 
I use the apostrophe (’ ) to indicate a very short vowel similar to the Hebrew sh’va 
mobile, and the sign ‘ to denote a guttural voice-stop not unlike the Semitic 
Ayin. This is unfortunately not shown in the system of writing the modern 


dialect. Where the ancient speech had 7, / now universally appears. In the 
modern words cited in this treatise the quantity of every vowel is marked. Note 
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tion is either a modern variant, or a slovenly pronunciation for ség 
(see below) ; 2. A‘/a, ‘comes’ (cf. sdgda-h'la, ‘it comes in,’ said of a 
river). The regular modern equivalent of sa@#g8k would be ség, ac- 
cording to the spelling of Laurent, of. cz¢., but it is probable that in 
sbgda-h'la we have a fuller form of ség, e. g. ségdat+h‘la; cf. sank- 
tdeteggSe, ‘embouchure d’une riviere’ (Rasle, Aben. Dict. p. 442) and 
the ancient name Saikéde-‘rank, ‘ outlet,’ applied by the early Abena- 
kis of Maine to the mouth of the Kennebec. The modern Sagada- 
hoc is an evident corruption of this form (so O’Brien). In the form 
S'n (Sn) hdlintk, -hélénék, or more properly -h‘/énck, appears to be 
the locative verb form of ‘/d, e. g. ‘the place where it comes in ;’ 
viz., ‘the outlet into a lake,’ as explained by Sabattis. In this con- 
nection may be compared ari-‘rannek, ‘the place where one goes by 
canoe’ (O’Brien). , 

In spite of the difficulties of interpretation, then, we are justified 
in regarding Saranac= S’nhdlé'nek as a genuine Abenaki word, first, 
because of the apparent possibility of resolving it into known com- 
ponent elements, and secondly, because of the evident appropriate- 
ness of the meaning ‘outlet’ to the Saranac River at Plattsburg. 

Some Abenakis derive Savanac from Salénak, “Sumach buds,” 
which are very common in the neighborhood, but this is doubtful, as 
the term is not exclusively applicable to the Saranac region and, 
moreover, smacks of popular etymology. 

Very interesting also is Papdlpéiga'mak, the Abenaki name for 
Racquette Lake. According to O’Brien, this may be a derivative 
from an ancient root p&rbi, or reduplicated, papSrbi, ‘ doubtful, deceit- 
ful, treacherous,’ which is prefixed to the regular termination -ga'mak, 
meaning ‘at the lake;’ -ga@maé+loc. k. With -ga'ma should be com- 
pared the Ojibwe ending -gami, ‘water, sea,’ as in Kichigami, ‘big 
water ; ocean.’ The separate Abenaki word for ‘lake’ is mepes (see 
below). The ancient form of Pdapdlpéga'mak, then, would have been 
PapSrbaigamak, ‘ deceptive lake.’ Sabattis gives its meaning as ‘ in 
and out ; full of bays,’ which would be in harmony with this deriva- 
tion, as a lake full of bays and points is deceptive to the navigator. 

According to Sabattis, the ancient name of Tupper Lake was 
Paskangad mak, ‘side’ or ‘branch lake.’ This is perfectly clear. The 
word consists of the well-known root pdask- (ancient pesk- or psk-), 
generally signifying ‘ break, cut off,’ +-ga'mak. We should compare 
here the present river-names Piscataquis (Maine) and Piscataqua 


that 2 is almost like # in but, while 2, %, and & are obscure short vowels. The 
other vowels have the Italian values. The consonants are pronounced as in Eng- 
lish except that g is always hard. The combination £4 is not a guttural, but is to 
be pronounced separately 4-4. The consonant x is a voiceless tenuis. The syl- 
lables in Abenaki receive almost equal accentuation as in modern French. 
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(New Hampshire), ‘river branching off,’ from ancient Abn. pske+ 
teg8e, the termination for ‘river’ (mod. paska+tékw). The separate 
word for ‘river’ is s2/d. To this same stem belong anc. peskua‘tek8n, 
‘branch of a tree,’ and the modern verbs poskwenémuk, ‘break with 
the hands ;’ poskwkawédmuzk, ‘ break with the feet ;’ poskwzémuk, ‘cut 
with a knife,’ and poskwtahdmuk, ‘cut with an axe.’ The verb fasé- 
himuk, ‘ shoot’ (pask-higan, ‘ gun’), is undoubtedly a variant of the 
same root. 

The name Péaskanga'mak is peculiarly appropriate to the geo. 
graphic position of Tupper Lake, which flows into the Racquette 
River between Long Lake, where the river begins its course, and 
Racquette Pond. Tupper Lake thus appeared to the Indians to be 
a branch of the river. It is really, however, the last of a chain which 
commences with the series of ponds just north of Little Forked Lake 
in Hamilton County. The lake now known as Little Tupper was 
called by the Abenakis Paskanga'masik, the regular diminutive of 
Paskanga' mak. 

The name Long Lake, now given to the narrow river-like body of 
water, thirteen miles in length, which is the source of the Rac- 
quette River, is probably, as Sabattis states, a translation of the 
Abenaki Kwénéga'mak, from kwénd, ‘long,’+ga'mak. The root 
kwéné appears in Kwéni‘tégik, e. g. kwéni, ‘long,’+tékw, ending 
meaning ‘river,’ +d, the locative termination. The name Connecti- 
cut is a corruption of the allied Massachusetts term, which differed 
only in having the -¢ locative termination. The same root kwéni-, 
‘long’ appears also in Kwénbaak, ‘Long Pond,’ kwénadkuézo, ‘he is 
tall,’ wéni, ‘during, while,’ etc. 

Forked Lake, not far from Blue Mountain Lake, was named in 
Abenaki Wigitawéga'mak, evidently with the same meaning as the 
English term, which is probably a translation from the Indian. As 
O’Brien points out, the stem here is undoubtedly the same as that 
seen in Niketous, used to denote the confluence of two branches of 
the Penobscot. In old Abenaki I find from the same stem mtke- 
ta8tegS8e, ‘riviere qui fourche’ (Rasle, Dict. p. 523). O’Brien gives 
the same word from Aubéry as ntk8daS8atteg8e, ‘confluent de deux 
rivieres.’ That this stem xiketa or ntk8da8 is identical with that 
seen in Sabattis’s form Nigitd-wé-ga'mak is evident. 

The Abenaki name for Mt. Marcy, which probably included its 
neighboring peaks, was Wawébadenik, literally, ‘white mountains’ 
from wawédi-, reduplication (pl.) of wdédi, ‘white,’+ aden, the ter- 
mination for ‘mountain,’+the locative -24. The separate word for 
mountain is qwajo (see below). It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Wawébadenik is also the Abenaki term for the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
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A curious instance of an Abenaki popular etymology of a purely 
foreign term is seen in the name for St. Regis Reserve, P. Q. and 
N. Y.; 2 ¢. Po&kuizds’né, which Sabattis interprets ‘half-shriek,’ 
explaining it as referring to victories gained by his people over the 
Iroquois at that point. He also gives the name of the St. Regis 
River as Po‘kuizas nétékw, and of St. Regis Lake near Paul Smith’s, 
Franklin County, as Po‘kuizas’né-népes. There can be no doubt 
that Po‘kuizas'n2 is an “ Algicised’”’ form from the original Mohawk 
name for St. Regis Reserve; viz., Akwésdasné, ‘the place where the 
partridge drums,’ a word compounded of dkwésas = wikwésas 1+ the 
locatixe suffix -n2. Wéakwésds itself is a compound of dkwésén, ‘ par- 
tridge,’+-ds, which expresses the idea ‘strike many blows,’ as a 
drumming partridge does with its wings. In the Abenaki form 
Po‘kuisas' né, the first element is the well-known, pd‘kui, ‘ half ;’ cf. 
Rasle, p. 561, pS‘kS8ie, ‘une moitié en large.’ The second element, 
-2as'né, as given by Sabattis, is undoubtedly from the stem of the 
verb ne-sessinaii, ‘1 bewail it’ 2 (inanimate), Rasle, p. 508. 

All the terms just treated were given to me as original Abenaki 
names of the localities, applied independently of any English nomen- 
clature, and I see no reason to doubt this. In the following names 
my informant seemed a little uncertain as to whether the Indian 
terminology was independent of the English or not. He was unable 
to say whether the names in question were given first by his own 
people, or whether they were subsequent translations of English 
names. I cite them, however, as being of philological value for the 
study of Abenaki. 

Bog Lake, Mikwa‘kwéga' mak, and Bog River, Mikwa‘kwttkw, 
contain mikwa‘kw, ‘bog,’ anc. megSak (Rasle, p. 483, ‘ marécage’). 
This word is perhaps connected with mek&-, mod. m’kui, ‘red,’ and is 
an allusion to the color of the bottom (so O’Brien). 

Round Lake, Patégwéga'mak, and Round Pond, Pdtégwéiga'mastk 
(dim.), are perfectly clear. For pdtégwi-, ‘round,’ cf. mod. p2t'gwe- 
lémsén, ‘ whirlwind,’ e.g. ‘wind blowing in a circle,’ and the verb form 
k'pitégibénad, ‘we turn, return’ (inclusive we). 


1 Forbes gives the inflection of dkwésds= wadkwésas as follows :— 

kikwésas, ‘1 drum with my wings like a partridge.’ 

sdkwésdas, ‘thou,’ etc. 

rakwésds, ‘he,’ etc. 

* The change of original s to z in Pé‘kuizas’né is due to the preceding vowel. 
Precisely the same phenomenon is seen in siddsts, ‘brook,’ dim. of std, ‘ river,’ but 
stbdsizék, ‘in the brook.’ I find also &’chi ztbd, ‘big river,’ for A’cht sibd. The 
principle seems to be that when s is preceded by an z-vowel, and followed by a 
vowel, it softens to z. A similar softening of ¢to dis seen in the phrases Vew 
York tali ‘at N. Y.,’ but yu dali ‘at this place,’ ¢. g. ‘here.’ This is not repre- 
sented in the modern system of writing Abenaki. 
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Lake Clear near Paul Smith’s is Wasabagaék, lit. ‘ clear liquid,’ from 
wasa+ bigad+\oc. k. Wasa is descriptive of light of any kind, cf, 
wasan'mégan, ‘candle, lamp.’ The ending -dég@ is an adjectival and 
verbal suffix used only of liquids; thus, m’kdzdwddagd, ‘it is black’ 
(used of ink or water). 

Finally, Black Lake, W’kazawi nepes, Cranberry Lake, Pdpdkua 
népes, and Blue Mountain Lake, Wiléwf wajot népes, are perfectly 
plain and require no comment. 

It should be remarked in this connection that in all these latter 
cases the names are so descriptive of natural features that they 
might easily have arisen independently and simultaneously both in 
Indian and English. 

It may be interesting to note that the Mohawk name (Ve-ha-se-ne, 
applied to a large preserve not far from Little Tupper Lake, means 
‘that is so;’ ‘c'est bien ca,’ and has no connection with the word 
‘beaver,’ as is popularly supposed (so Forbes). 

J. Dyneley Prince. 
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IN MEMORIAM: FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING. 


The man who is born with a talent which he is meant to use, finds his great- 
est happiness in using it. — GOETHE. 


Frank HAmILTon CusuHinG (born July 22, 1857, at Northeast, 
Pa. ; died April 10, 1900) was an anthropologist “born and made,” 
if there ever was one. His boyhood was spent on a farm at Barre, 
Orleans County, N. Y., a district rich in Indian remains and relics. 
Before he was ten years old, a flint arrow-head, which his father’s 
hired man picked up one day while ploughing, and tossed to him 
over the furrows, with the remark, “The Indians made that; it is one 
of their arrow-heads,” aroused his interest as nothing else had ever 
done before. As he himself tells us, in the autobiographical para- 
graphs contained in his paper on “ The Arrow,” this was the turn- 
ing-point of his genius: “ That little arrow-point decided the purpose 
and calling of my whole life. It predestined me, ladies and gentle- 
men, to the honor I have in addressing you here [before the Anthro- 
pological Section of the American Association at Springfield, August 
29, 1895] to-day on Arrows; for I have studied archzeology far more, 
alas, than anything else —ever since I treasured that small arrow 
blade on the lid of an old blue chest in my little bedroom, until the 
cover of that chest was overfilled with others like it and with relics 
of many another kind.” Not long after he discovered with delight 
a place where flint arrow-heads had been made, and, before many 
years were over, he had gathered “a collection of some hundreds of 
relics from all over central and western New York,” and soon “ be- 
gan a series of experiments to learn how these arrows had been 
made ” —all this before he had ever looked into a book on anthro- 
pology. Through the gift of aneighboring farmer, who, in his youth, 
had been a “ Forty-Niner,” young Cushing became acquainted with 
obsidian-tipped arrow-heads, which he sought to imitate by hammer- 
ing pieces of bottle and window glass. When about fourteen years 
of age, he discovered in the woods south of the town of Medina 
(whither his father removed in 1870) an old Indian fort, and then 
his enthusiasm knew no limit. He built a hut there, and “used to 
go there and remain days at a time, digging for relics while the sun 
shone, and on rainy days or at night, in the light of the camp-fire, 
studying by experiment how the more curious of them had been 
made and used.” How with a toothbrush flaking-tool (he had sac- 
rificed the article in the effort to reproduce a harpoon blade he had 
dug up) he discovered how flint arrow-heads were made, and how in 
the joy of invention he “ made arrow after arrow, until his hands 


were blistered and lacerated,—in one place so deeply that the scar 
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remains to this day,” he has himself described. And from this sim- 
ple beginning — in reality a magnificent discovery — he “ elaborated 
some seven or eight totally distinct methods of working flint-like 
substances with Stone Age apparatus,” finding subsequently that “all 
save two of those processes were absolutely similar to processes now 
known to have been some time in vogue with one people or another of 
the ancient world.” All this the intuitive anthropologist accomplished 
before science called him authoritatively to his life-task. In the 
spring of 1875 he entered as a student at Cornell University, but in 
the same year he was called to the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he became assistant to Dr. Charles Rau in 
arranging the Indian collections of the U. S. National Museum, and 
preparing them for exhibition at the Centennial, in Philadelphia, the 
next year. At Philadelphia he acted as curator of the collection, and 
at the close of the Exposition was appointed curator of the Ethno- 
logical Department of the National Museum. During the summer 
of 1876 he began his investigation of the Pueblo Indians, which after- 
wards assumed such magnitude and thoroughness. Three years later 
he was with Major J. W. Powell’s New Mexico expedition, which 
spent two months at Zufii, and, at his own request, was left there, 
where he remained until 1882. During his second year among the 
Zufii Indians, ‘‘he had so far made himself one of the tribe, and 
gained the esteem of the chiefs, that he was formally adopted and 
initiated into the sacred esoteric society, the ‘Priesthood of the 
Bow.’”’ His zeal and what he went through for the sake of science, 
to the detriment of his health, may be judged from the popular 
account of his “‘ Adventures,” which he published shortly afterwards 
in the “Century.” It was the boy Cushing over again with his 
delightful recklessness in the search after knowledge. But science 
reaped the benefit of his insight into the speech, habits, folk-lore, 
and religion of the Zufiis, a people as interesting to the student of 
man as any in the wide world. In 1882 he was with the six Zufi 
Indians who, under his auspices, travelled to the far East to take water 
from the “ Ocean of Sunrise” (Atlantic) and religiously, as they had 
taken it up, carried it with them to their sacred house at Zufii, — 
one of the most remarkable pilgrimages on record. With two of 
these Indians, who did not return at once to their homes, he spent 
the summer in Washington, and from them obtained much material 
for his paper on “ Zufii Fetiches.” Back at Zufii by September of 
1882, he remained there until ili health made his return to the East 
necessary in the spring of 1884. With him came three Zufiis, “to 
aid him in the preparation of a dictionary and grammar of their 
language and in translations of myth and beast stories, songs, and 
rituals.” Two years later he organized, through the liberality of Mrs. 
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Mary Hemenway, of Boston, the ‘‘ Hemenway Archzological Expe- 
dition,” and as its director the next year “ discovered and excavated 
extensive buried cities in Arizona and New Mexico.” During the 
progress of these researches Mr. Cushing was taken sick, which 
interfered with his personal labors in the investigation. An account 
of the aims, objects, etc., of this expedition was communicated by 
him to the Congrés Internationa] des Américanistes in 1888. From 
this time until his death, except when ill health prevented it, he was 
engaged in the arrangement and publication of portions of the vast 
amount of information accumulated by him during his stay among 
the Zufiis, and the corroboration of it by further studies and inves- 
tigations, the years 1891-1897 being fertile in more or less extended 
essays on all sides of Indian life and beliefs. In the midst of his 
devotion to ethnology, mythology, and folk-lore Cushing never for- 
got his early love for archzology, as his studies of “ Primitive Cop- 
per-Working ” (1893), “Shoreland Pottery” (1894), the “ Arrow” 
(1895), “Implement Making” (1897), etc., prove. In 1895 he was 
at the head of the Pepper-Hurst expedition in Florida, and discov- 
ered on the Gulf Coast of that State extensive remains of a sea- 
dwelling people. Mr. Cushing was one of the original members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, and served as one of its first assist- 
ant secretaries in 1888. In 1894 he was elected vice-president of 
Section H (Anthropology), and at the Springfield meeting the fol- 
lowing year delivered his noteworthy address on the “ Arrow.” He 
was an active member of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
D. C., and in 1895 was vice-president (Section D, Technology). Mr. 
Cushing married, July 10, 1882, Miss Emily Tennison McGill, of 
Washington, D. C. 

In Mr. Cushing anthropological science in America loses one of 
its most remarkable figures. A tireless investigator, a “ brother” 
of the Indian, an eloquent talker, and a charming writer, he had a 
personality entirely su¢ generis. Add to his make-up absolute health, 
and we have an ideal student of uncivilized man! The present 
writer, whose acquaintance with Mr. Cushing was not intimate but, 
in the brief periods of meeting, most helpful and inspiring, will long 
treasure the remembrance of an hour’s talk now and then with him 
on the “deep things” of the life of the barbarian and the savage. 
Both in private and in public he was one who impressed his audience 
as a man having “authority” to speak whereof he might. As his 
essays, from time to time, revealed, he had much of the poet in him 
and the deep eloquence of faith. It is difficult to compare him with 
his peers and fellow-laborers in anthropological science. In a sense, 
he stands apart and alone. He must be judged by his works and 
his life. 
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Following is a list of the chief works of Mr. Cushing which have 

more or less to do with folk-lore : — 

1. Zui Fetiches. Sec. Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol., 1880-188 
(Washington, 1883 [1884]), pp. 3-45. Plates i-xi. Figs, 
I-3. 

2. My Adventures in Zufii. Century Magazine (N. Y.), vol. xxv. 
(N. S. vol. iii.) 1882-1883, pp. 191-207, 500-511; vol. xxvi. 
(N. S. vol. iv.) 1883, pp. 28-47. 

3. A Study of Pueblo Pottery as Illustrative of Zufii Culture 
Growth. Fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol., 1882-1883 
(Washington, 1886 [1887]), pp. 467-521. Figs. 490-564. 

4. Zufii Breadstuff. The Millstone (Indianapolis), Jan., 1884, to 
Aug., 1885. 

5. Preliminary Notes on the Origin, Working Hypothesis, and 
Primary Researches of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition. Congr. Intern. des Américan- 
istes. Compte Rendu de la Septiime Session, 1888 (Berlin, 
1890), pp. 151-194. 

6. Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths. Thirteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. 
of Ethnol., 1891-1892 (Washington, 1896), pp. 320-447. 

7. A Zuiii Folk-Tale of the Under World. Journ. of Amer. Folk- 
Lore, vol. v. (1892) pp. 49-56. 

8. The Villard-Bandelier South American Expedition. Amer. 
Anthrop., vol. v. (1892) pp. 273-276. 

9. Manual Concepts: A Study of the Influence of Hand-Usage 
on Culture Growth. Jézd., pp. 289-317. 

10. Habitation as affected by Environment. Great Divide (Den- 
ver), vol. ix. (1893) p. 78. 

11. The ‘Great Cloud Swallower,’ a Zufii Tale of the Cafion de 
Chelley. Archeologist (Waterloo, Indiana), vol. i. (1893) 
pp. 241-244. 

12. Primitive Copper-Working: An Experimental Study. Amer. 
Anthrop., vol. vii. (1894) pp. 93-117. Also: Archeologist, 
vol. ii. (1894) pp. 97-105. 

13. The Germ of Shoreland Pottery: An Experimental Study. 
Mem. Intern. Congr. Anthrop., 1893 (Chicago, 1894), pp. 217- 
234. 

14. The Arrow. Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1895 (Salem, 1896), 
pp. 199-240. Also: Amer. Anthrop., vol. viii. (1895) Pp. 
307-349. 

15. A Case of Primitive Surgery. Science, N. S., vol. v. (1897) 
PP. 977-981. 

16. Exploration of Ancient Key-Dwellers’ Remains on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. (Phila.), vol. 


xxxv. (1897) pp. 329-448, I1 pl. 
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17. Remarks on Shamanism. Jdid., pp. 183-192. 

18. Scarred Skulls. Amer. Anthrop., vol. x. (1897) ‘pp. 17-18. 

19. Primitive Motherhood. Proc. First Nat. Congress of Mothers 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 21-47. 

20. The Genesis of Implement Making. Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. 
Sci., 1897 (Salem, 1898), pp. 337-339. 


As the above list shows, the passion for experimentation so marked 
in Cushing’s boyhood remained with him to the last. The essays on 
“Primitive Copper-Working” (No. 12), “Shoreland Pottery” (No. 
13), and the “Arrow” (No. 14), present brilliant examples of this 
faculty for the discovery of unknown methods by actual experiment- 
ing. How great this was in him the diverse labors of “ flint-flak- 
ing,” “ copper-working,” and “ pit-made pottery” indicated. Cush- 
ing was himself the proof of one of the theories he held to most 
strongly ; viz., that many human arts have been discovered and for- 
gotten, rediscovered in diverse ages and different peoples, found and 
lost and refound time and again, invented and reinvented not once, 
but many times. 

His studies of primitive life (Nos. 1, 2,6, 7, 19) reveal to us how 
far he penetrated into the arcana of primitive society and aboriginal 
thought. His essay on “ Zufii Fetiches” (No. 1), in which he had 
the help of the Zufiis themselves, exhibits a breadth of philosophy, a 
sympathetic interpretation of the ideas of another race, and a grasp 
of the things beneath the surface, which so many observers miss, 
appearing again and again in his masterpiece, the “ Zufii Creation 
Myths” (No. 6). This last is an undying monument to his zeal, his 
genial insight, his poetic fervor, and power to shape our language 
to portray the Iliad of a race as wonderful as the Greeks of old. 
His address on “ Primitive Motherhood” is the most glowing and 
yet never untruthful tribute paid by any white man, poet or prosaist, 
to the “ better halves” of primitive man, whose essential humanity, 
affection, and true womanliness lift the races below ours into the un- 
mistakable kinship of all mankind. Interpretative studies like those 
on ‘‘ Pottery ” (No. 3), and “ Manual Concepts” (No. 9), exhibit Cush- 
ing’s remarkable talent in coérdinating the various elements of primi- 
tive life, the rise of some of which, or of all of which, marks progress 
in culture. The article on “Manual Concepts” evidences also his 
wonderful grasp of the psychology of Zufiispeech, examples of which 
also appear in his mythological studies. As an explorer where the 
living are absent, he appears to advantage in his Floridian Archzo- 
logical Studies (No. 16). 

To sum up: In Cushing, archeologist, linguist, folk-lorist, science 
has lost an anthropologist of the highest order. His death, at the 
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comparatively youthful age of forty-three, removes from the world 
one of the most brilliant of that group of students of man whose 
researches have been one of the crowning glories of the century 


now about to close. 
Alex. F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASs. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Onomatology. In his note on “The adopted Indian 
Word ‘ Poquosin,’” in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. i. N. S. 
pp. 790, 791) for October, 1899, Mr. W. W. Tooker replies rather 
successfully to the criticisms of Mr. W. R. Gerard in a previous 
number of the same Journal. 

Aruapascan. In his brief account of the Chilcotin (Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. for 1898, London, 1899), Prof. Livingston Farrand notes, re- 
garding their mythology, a “surprising receptivity to foreign 
influences.” 

Eskimo. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 
601-613) for October, 1899, Dr. Franz Boas publishes an interesting 
article (with illustrations) on “ Property Marks of Alaskan Eskimo.” 
Attention to such marks seems to have been first called by Lubbock 
in 1869, and Dr. Boas’ examination of the collections in the U. S. 
National Museum at Washington and the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, “shows that property marks are used 
very frequently by the Eskimo tribes of Alaska,” and that “they 
occur almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, which, after 
being dispatched, remain in the bodies of large game.” Tools do 
not seem to have property marks. Sometimes, as often occurs in 
the case of harpoon-heads, form and ornament are sufficient to indi- 
cate ownership, without property marks. Since property marks, so 
far as present evidence goes, have not been recorded from any other 
division of the Eskimo except the Alaskan, Dr. Boas considers that 
“this fact, taken in connection with the form and occurrence of such 
marks among the northeastern tribes of Asia, suggests that this cus- 
tom, like so many other peculiarities of Alaskan Eskimo life, may 
be due to contact with Asiatic tribes” (p. 613). 

Haipa. Under the title “Hidery Prayers,” Mr. James Deans 
publishes (with comments) in the “American Antiquarian” (vol. 
xxii. pp. 31, 32) for January-February, 1900, three Haida prayers, 
one of the Masset tribe for fair weather, addressed to the sun; a 
Skidegate prayer to the sea, when caught in a storm; and a Skide- 
gate prayer to the “ goddess of the mountains” for rain. The an- 
cient belief of the Haidas was that everything had a spirit, and they 
had many prayers, not alone dances and sacred ceremonies. — As 
Appendix I. to the Second Report of the Committee on an Ethno- 
logical Survey of Canada (Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1898, London, 1899), 
Mr. C. Hill-Tout publishes an article on “ Haida Stories and Beliefs.” 
The cosmogonic and tribal origin myths and brief abstracts of some 
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ten animal myths are given, together with several short songs, — 
Appendix III. to the Twelfth (and final) Report of the Committee 
on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada (Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1898, 
London, 1899) consists of a valuable and interesting discussion of 
the “Social Organization of the Haida.” The greater importance 
of the “village community ” in earlier times is pointed out, and an 
instance of totem borrowing noted. 

IRoguoian. General. Inthe Ontario “ Archzological Report” 
for 1899 (Toronto, 1900) appears (pp. 124-151) a translation, by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rose Holden, of M. Benjamin Sulte’s article on “La 
Guerre des Iroquois” (“ The Iroquois War” of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the French). 

Seneca. (Music and Song). The same “Report” contains (pp. 
166-189) a valuable paper (with an introduction by Mr. Boyle) by 
Alex. T. Cringan, of Toronto, on the “Music of the Pagan Iro- 
quois,” the “ Pagan Dance Songs of the Iroquois” in particular. 
The dance-songs in question -are all of Seneca origin, sung by two 
native singers, Kanishandon and Dahkahhedondyeh, and grapho- 
phone records were taken. The graphophone experiment was so 
successful that 47 “authentic records of typical Indian melodies” 
were taken. The musical notation of these 47 songs is given (pp. 
176-189). These songs consist of: Hunting songs (2), scalping 
songs (2), chiefs’ songs (2), discovery dance-songs (3), wake songs 
(3), four nights’ dance songs (8), women’s dance song, war-dance 
songs (2), hit stick song, change body song, bean song, death-feast 
song, joining dance song, ahdonwah, or “ Songs of Joy” (5), making 
chief songs (2), lonesome woman’s songs (3), joining hands’ dance 
song, green-corn dance song (old and new forms), naked dance songs 
(3), old man’s favorite song, young man’s favorite song, and naming 
of the boy. Among the points noted by the author are: The sim- 
plicity of the song-themes ; the conspicuous absence of the “ leading 
note ;” commencement on the upper and ending on the lower tones 
of the scale; the frequency of the vibrato or tremolo, etc. As Mr. 
Cringan observes (p. 170): “ The majority of Indian songs are em- 
ployed as an essential adjunct to the various ceremonies so inti- 
mately interwoven into the life-fabric of these primitive people.” 
Another remark of the author is worth noting (p. 175) : “ When it is 
considered that these songs have been produced by a people among 
whom musical notation is utterly unknown, the unprejudiced inves- 
tigator must be surprised at the nascent musical ability which they 
exhibit.” It is just possible that the Indian woman is “possessed of 
a finer musical instinct” than is the man. Mr. Cringan’s work has 
been most carefully and thoroughly done. 

Onomatology. The final paper in the Ontario “ Archzological 
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Report” for 1899 is by General John S. Clark on “A Study of the 
word Zoronto”’ (pp. 190-198). The author holds that “ Zoronéo is an 
abbreviated compound word, somewhat disfigured, but based on 
kaniatare, ‘lake,’ and iokaronte,‘a gap, breach, or opening’”’ — it 
always having been “the name of Zoronto Bay considered simply as 
a bay” (p. 191). According to General Clark, Caniadert guarunte 
(“the mouth or door of the country,” 2. e. Canada), an Iroquois name 
of Lake Champlain ; Kania-toronto-gouat, an Iroquois name of Iron- 
dequoit Bay (near Rochester, N. Y.), and the Toronto-like names of 
Toronto Bay and Lake Simcoe, have all a common origin. Consid- 
erable evidence in favor of the author's view is presented, but he has 
hardly made out his case. 

Wyandot. To the Ontario “ Archzological Report” for 1899 
(Toronto, 1900), Mr. W. E. Connelley contributes (pp. 92-123) an 
article on “‘ The Wyandots.” The topics treated of are: Migration 
legends, clan system, government, proper names, myths of the ori- 
gin of the Delawares, and of wampum (wampum-bird). According 
to the author: “ Both the myths and the traditions of the Wyandots 
say they were created in the region between James Bay and the 
coast of Labrador. All their traditions describe their ancient home 
as north of the mouth of the River St. Lawrence” (p. 93). Mr. 
Connelley is, however, a little venturesome in fixing their primitive 
home in the Ungava district, nor can one quite agree with some 
other ethnological pronouncements which he makes. His Iroquoian 
synonymy, too, does not altogether agree with the best authorities. 
But his paper is, nevertheless, an interesting and valuable one. The 
idea that 7ovonto, the present name of the capital of Ontario, “is 
only the modern pronunciation of the Wyandots of their word [Toh- 
roohn’-tsh’"*] for ‘ plenty,’ and the modern pronunciation of their an- 
cient name for their beloved settlement” (p. 95) must not be taken 
too seriously. In his “Clan System of the Wyandots” Mr. Con- 
nelley touches on a subject previously discussed by Major Powell in 
his “ Wyandot Government.” The list of 12 clans of the Wyandots, 
— Big Turtle, Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Deer, 
Porcupine, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle (Prairie Turtle), Snake, 
and Hawk, — differing somewhat from previous lists, is given accord- 
ing to Mr. Splitlog and George Wright, Wyandots. Explanations 
of the various clan-names are given, with other items of information 
concerning them. The Mud Turtle, Beaver, Striped Turtle, Prairie 
Turtle, and Hawk clans are said now to be extinct. The Mediator 
or umpire-chief was elected from the Wolf tribe. According to the 
author “all the proper names of the Wyandots were clan-names,” the 
child belonging to its clan first, then to its parents. A list of 68 
proper names (with etymologies and explanations, where possible) is 
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given by Mr. Connelley. Some of these names are very interesting, 
A certain woman of the Deer clan is called “ Her words float like 
clouds ;” another of the same clan “ Echo,” or “The Wonderfy] 
Talker (her word goes a long way and then comes back again) ;" a 
man of the Big Turtle clan “ Twisting the Forest” (z. ¢. as the wind 
moves, waves, and twists the willows along the banks of the stream 
in which the turtle lives). The myths of the origin of the Snake 
and Hawk clans are given in brief (p. 118). The story of the 
“wampum-bird” (p. 122) tells how a young Delaware won a Wyan- 
dot wife (the chief's daughter) by killing the cranberry-destroying 
wampum-bird, and secured the wampum, which ever since has been 
associated with treaties. In the face of the statement on p. 114: 
“White men were eagerly adopted, and to such an extent had this 
practice been carried by the Wyandots that after the year 1820 there 
was not a full blood Wyandot alive,” and considering the residence 
of the Wyandots in the State of Nebraska, with its changed environ- 
ment, one cannot but feel that some of the author’s statements and 
criticisms of other investigators hardly represent the o/d Wyandot 
life and society, and there is reason to suspect Delaware influence, 
as well, among the Wyandots. However, the paper is a very sug- 
gestive one, and it is to be hoped Mr. Connelley will continue the 
good work he has begun. 

PuEsLos. From the “Monumental Records” Mr. G. H. Pepper 
reprints his article on “Ceremonial Deposits found in an Ancient 
Pueblo Estufa in Northern New Mexico, U. S. A.” (N. Y., 1899, pp. 
6, 6 figures and 1 plate, 4to). The deposits in question were discov- 
ered in and beneath the floor of a &zva in the ruin of Pueblo Bonito 
in the Chaco cafion, New Mexico. They were probably the remains 
of a dedication ceremony. This discovery is very interesting in con- 
nection with the antiquity of these rites. 

Sauisu. Vitlakapamug. In “ Folk-Lore” (London), Mr. Charles 
Hill-Tout publishes (vol. x. 1899, pp. 195-216) his detailed version 
of “ ‘Squaktktquaclt’ or the Benign-Faced, the Oannes of the Ntla- 
kapamuq, British Columbia.” This Salish tribe inhabits the region 
about the junction of the Thompson and Fraser rivers, and the myth 
is one of the culture-hero sort, and of the “ younger brother” va- 
riety. He is culture-hero, animal transformer, and befriended by the 
fish, whence the Mesopotamian parallel. 

Uro-Aztecan. Mexican. Prof. Frederick Starr’s “ Catalogue of 
a Collection of Objects Illustrating the Folk-Lore of Mexico” (Lon- 
don, 1899, pp. ix.+132), published for the Folk-Lore Society to 
which Mr. Starr gave the objects in question, is a most welcome 
little book to the folk-lorist. Toys, games, festivals, votive offerings, 
religious pictures, and a wide range of folk-fabrications are repre- 
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sented. Particularly interesting are the lore of the M/estizos and the 
boys of Mexican children. The survival of “the past in the present” 
is amply illustrated here.—In the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. ii. N. S. pp. 66-74) for January—March, 1900, Dr. Walter Hough 
writes of “ Oriental Influences in Mexico,” a theme of considerable 
importance in view of the well-known commercial relations between 
New Spain and the Philippines in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, during which period many exchanges of products, and 
even of peoples took place. In this way Mr. Hough explains the 
presence on the coast of Mexico of the cocoanut-palm (with its toddy, 
called swba, a Tagal name); of the banana (which came by way of 
Manila within the last 300 years) ; of the mango (one species is ac- 
tually called mango de Manila); of the pita-nona (the fruit of the 
Monstera deliciosa). The Chinese umbrella-tree, the pepper-tree, 
etc, came from the East Indies also, as may have done, too, the 
rain-coat, the wood-club, the machete, the primitive rope-twisting 
tool of wood. The house architecture of Mexico, according to Mr. 
Hough, is not without traces of East Indian influence. Per contra, 
the Philippines seem to have received from Mexico the century plant, 
the prickly pear, and the pineapple, from which latter comes the 
famous fifa cloth.—In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. 
N. S. pp. 145-154) for January-March, 1900, Mr. C. P. Bowditch 
publishes a paper on “The Lords of the Night and the Tonalamatl 
of the Codex Borbonicus.” The author thinks that, if the Codex 
Borbonicus is correct, “the Lords of the Night did not have the im- 
portant place which they have been supposed to hold,” and that 
there is ‘no proof in the Mexican picture-writings that the Indians 
used the Tonalamatls and the Lords for differentiating the days in 
any longer period of time than a solar year.” It would appear that 
“the Tonalamatls succeeded each other, while the Lords of the 
Night accompanied the Tonalamatls, and lost one of their number 
with the ending of each Tonalamatl.” The sonalamatis (from Pal- 
matl tonad/i, “ birth-sign,” and amat/, “ paper”) are among the most 
interesting monuments of primitive astrology we possess. — In “ The 
Land of Sunshine,” for July, 1899, V. Granville has a brief paper, 
“Among the Yaqui Indians in Sonora.” 

Moki. In the “American Anthropologist ” (N. S. vol. ii. pp. 80- 
138) for January-March, 1900, Dr. J. W. Fewkes publishes a detailed 
account, with numerous illustrations, of “The New-Fire Ceremony 
at Walpi.” Among the topics treated of are: Personnel of the cere- 
mony, évas, ceremonial days and the events connected with them, 
dances, feasts, societies, and their organization, full and abbreviated 
ceremonies, ceremonial paraphernalia, etc. Four priest-societies, of 
which Dr. Fewkes gives interesting accounts, unite in the celebra- 
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tion of the Walpi New Fire ceremony, and the public dances are con- 
ducted mainly by two of these, whose actions are of a phallic nature,” 
There are also four sacred rooms or éivas occupied in the ceremony, 
Every fourth year “these November rites become very elaborate, 
and are then called Naacnaiya, from the importance of the initiation 
of novices into the priesthoods at that time.” Although the cere. 
mony is celebrated in five of the Hopi pueblos, “we have not a 
single fact in regard to the ceremony in any Pueblo except Walpi,” 
and, moreover, “the same obscurity envelops the rite at Zufii, Jemez, 
and the Rio Grande Pueblos.” The Walpi ceremonies, Dr. Fewkes 
thinks, are, in a general way, “fire worship,” but “more specifically 
sun and germination worship.” He also concludes that “the rites 
described were brought to Walpi by clans which once lived in Gila 
valley,” and suggest a comparative study of the Walpi ceremonies 
and the New Fire rites of the aborigines of Mexico. The article is 
a very valuable one and add: much to our knowledge of the details 
of these rites and ceremonies. 

Zapotec. In the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” 
(London) for August-November, 1899 (vol. ii. N. S. pp. 29-50), Mr. 
William Corner writes of “ Mitla: An Archeological Study of the 
Ancient Ruins and Remains in that Pueblo.” The paper, which is 
illustrated with seven plates and ten figures in the text, deals with 
“the Tzapoteco remains and ruins at Mitla [Zapotec Lyo-baa] in the 
State of Oaxaca, Mexico.” These “ beautiful remains, situated about 
300 miles from the city of Mexico, the author regards as “one of 
the most notable proofs of the prevalence of an almost level advance 
amongst the other [z. e. than ‘ Aztec ’] Mexican races” (p. 31). Mitla 
is especially worthy of study, since it is really “a half-way house be- 
tween Nahuatl and Maya territories.” In the discussion on this 
paper Mr. Maudslay observed that ‘‘he would gladly welcome evi- 
dence that the Toltecs and the Mayas were the same people —a 
peaceful race who, after spreading over Mexico, were driven by the 
invading Nahuatls from that country to Central America, where they 
make still further progress in civilization ” (p. 47), and Colonel Church 
called attention to the fact that the danger of invasion of northern 
barbarians, so acutely felt in pre-Columbian times, has practically 
continued (e. g. Yaquis, Apaches, etc.) down to to-day. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. ii. pp. 53-62) 
for January-March, 1900, Prof. Cyrus Thomas discusses ‘“ Mayan 
Time Systems and Time Symbols.” The chief object of the paper 
is to call attention to “the strong similarity, if not absolute identity, 
of the time systems or calendars of the different Mayan tribes,” 
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particularly as evidenced by the recent discovéries of Mr. J. T. 
Goodman and Dr. Férstemann. All the recent evidence seems to 
indicate that “ when the inscriptions were chiseled, the Mayan group 
was much more homogeneous, and the tribal distinctions far less 
marked than when the Spaniards arrived on the scene,” a view pre- 
viously advanced, on linguistic grounds, by Dr. D. G. Brinton. If 
this be true, “the inscriptions and codices will form a fixed basis for 
further research into the history of the Mayan tribes.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. In the “Afiales de la Universidad de Chile” for 
November, 1899 (pp. 1009-1030), Guevara continues his studies of 
the “‘ Historia de la Civilizacion de la Araucania,” bringing the first 
part of his work to a close with chapter x. on “ Military Art, — war 
preparations, implements of war, battle, war and battle customs, 
war-songs, treatment of prisoners, peace customs, physical constitu- 
tion of the Indians, etc. According to the author, the Araucanians, 
in contrast to the partially industrial tribes, were essentially warlike. 
Arrows, lances, slings, clubs, etc., were used, and they built certain 
primitive forts. Soon after their early encounters with the Span- 
iards they seem to have modified their battle array in imitation of the 
Europeans, and from the latter (captives, fugitives, etc.) they early 
learned much concerning the use of firearms and the like. Their 
military art, indeed, seems to have undergone a second evolution, 
aided by the introduction of the horse. In honor of victory the 
dance called pruloncon, “head dance,” was danced around a newly 
planted tree — on the branches of which the heads of the dead ene- 
mies were hung. Peace treaties were celebrated with certain for- 
malities : orations on behalf of both parties, dances, etc., — a drinking- 
bout generally following. —In the December issue (pp. 1265-1289), 
the author begins his second part with chapter i., “ Descubrimiento 
de Arauco,” treating of the pre-Columbian invasions ot Chile by the 
Incas, the discovery of Chile by Almagro, Pedro de Valdivia and his 
exploits (a sketch of his life and a portrait is given), etc. The first 
Inca invasion of Chile is said to have taken place somewhere be- 
tween 1430 and 1470 A. D., under the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, in an 
expedition lasting some six years. The various Peruvian invasions 
of Chile seem not to have been mere destructive forces, but, as was 
so often the case with Inca rule, helped to establish and improve the 
growing civilization of the country. Traces of this Peruvian influ- 
ence are still discernible in the country of the Araucanians. 

Guaicurv. To the “Mem. Soc. Geograf. Ital.” (Roma), G. Bog- 
giani contributes (vol. viii. 1899, pp. 244-294) a lengthy article on 
the Guaycurt or Guaicuri of the Chaco region of South America. 
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The paper contains information of an ethnological, geographical, lin- 
guistic, etc., nature concerning these and some other Indian tribes 
of the part of the continent in question. 

Pataconia. In the “Deutsche Rundschau” (Berlin), J. Greger 
publishes (vol. xxi. 1899, pp. 206-219) an account of “ Patagonien 
und dersen Benohner.” 


GENERAL, 


Captives. In “Globus” (vol. lxxv. 1899, pp. 256-261), Friederici 
writes of “ Die Behaudlung weiblicher Gefangener durch die In- 
dianer von Nordamerika ” — Indian treatment of female captives, 

Dotis. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxv. 1899, pp. 354-356), C. Steffens 
writes about “ Die Indianerpuppensammlung von Frau A. L. Dicker- 
man.” 

EtuNnoLocy. A work of considerable value to students of folk- 
lore is J. Deniker’s “The Races of Man: An Outline of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography” (London, 1900, pp. xxiii.+611, with 176 
illustrations and 2 maps). The chapters on “ Ethnic Characters” 
(pp. 123-143) and “ Sociological Characters” (pp. 145-279) treat of 
gesture, sign-language, writing, food, firemaking, industries, stimu- 
lants, houses, utensils, clothing and ornaments, tools, hunting and 
fishing, agriculture, domestic animals, games and recreations, arts, 
dance, music, religion, primitive sciences, family and social life. 
The part of the work relating to America is the least satisfactory. 
— With Deniker’s work should be read Prof. A. H. Keane’s “ Man 
Past and Present ” (Cambridge, 1899), though there is less of folk- 
lore in it. 

Forx-Lore. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. pp. I- 
36) for January-March, 1900, Major J. W. Powell contributes an 
interesting and suggestive article on “The Lessons of Folk-Lore.” 
The author tells how “ the study of folk-lore has come to be the most 
practical and valuable of all the sciences, for it reveals the origin and 
nature of superstitions, and makes the grand scientific distinction 
between valid concepts and uncanny visions” (p. 24). The opin- 
ions set forth are strengthened by references to the lore of Ameri- 
can savages, which the author has so well under control. 

Houses. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 84-100) 
for March-April, 1900, Rev. S. D. Peet has an illustrated article on 
“The Earliest Constructed Dwellings and the Locality in which Man 
made his First Home.” 

MatTuematics. Some interesting facts and speculations as to the 
origin and development of human thought and lore about numbers 
are to be found in the article on “The Beginning of Mathematics,” 
which Prof. W. J. McGee contributes to the October number (vol. i. 
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N. S. 1899, pp. 646-674) of the “American Anthropologist.” 
Primitive counting, mystical and symbolical numbers, and the a/ma- 
cabala, traces of which still exist in Aryan culture, are discussed with 
illustrations drawn from China, Polynesia, Australia, and America. 
Worthy of note in America are “the barefoot Mexicans with their 
vigesimal system,” the “Cult of the Quarters,” and “the fetishistic 
Middle.” 

Museums. In “ Science” (vol. xi. N. S. pp. 19-21) for January 5, 
1900, Prof. F. W. Putnam describes “‘ The Mexican Hall of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History,” in New York, where are stored 
or reproduced in models many of the most important Nahuatl and 
Mayan monuments, — The Tablet of the Cross, The Mexican Cal- 
endar Stone, Statue of Chac-Mool, “Great Turtle of Quirigua, the 
Quiriguan stele known as the ‘ Dwarf,’ ” Tarascan terra-cotta figures 
and stone sculptures, stone sculptures from Copan (originals), Casas 
Grandes pottery, ancient Mexican implements, copies of Mexican 
and Mayan manuscripts, etc. Altogether a collection of great inter- 
est to folk-lorists. 

Music. Under the title, “Recent Outlooks upon Music,” Charles 
K. Wead discusses in “Science” (vol. xi. N. S. pp. 206-215) for 
February 9, 1900, the recent books of Klauser, Parry, Wallaschek, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, — the folk-musical literature of 1893 chiefly. 
The author seems to believe that Professor Fillmore’s position as to 
the nature of savage music cannot be maintained, and that Miss 
Fletcher’s aim is artistic to the exclusion of the physical or scientific 
presentation. Mr. Wead asks why, if complete knowledge of one’s 
mother tongue by no means implies ability to grasp a foreign lan- 
guage, should our high musical training be held fer se a means of 
understanding savage music ?— To the “ American Anthropologist ” 
for January-March, 1900, the same writer contributes a brief article 
(pp. 75-79) on “ The Study of Primitive Music,” in which he makes 
some suggestions regarding the investigation of the music of savage 
and barbarous people. The notation of primitive music by civilized 
observers is far from being more accurate than the record of the 
languages of primitive peoples. The song-record of the civilized 
observer is often as full of 4s errors as has often been that of the 
phonetician. In music he should “strive always to obtain and to 
report the objective truth, free from all subjective interpretations.” 
—A model in more than one way is Mr. Henry Balfour’s “The 
Natural History of the Musical Bow. A Chapter in the Develop- 
mental History of Stringed Instruments of Music. Primitive Types” 
(Oxford, 1899, pp. 87, 61 figures and map). The author’s summary 
of known facts is admirable, as one might reasonably expect from 
the Curator of the Pitts-Rivers Museum. The author takes the view 
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that the “musical bow” spread through the West Indies, Central 
America, and South America, by reason of the introduction of slaves 
from Africa, its real home. 

Mytus AND LEGENDs. An interesting, if not an absolutely sci- 
entific book is Mr. C. M. Skinner’s “Myths and Legends of our 
New Possessions and Protectorates”’ (Phila., 1899, pp. 154), where 
some little lore of the Caribs is to be found, some more of the races 
of the Philippines, and much more of the Hawaiians, etc. Like Mr. 
Skinner’s other books, this one cannot be overlooked by the folk- 
lorist, but is a collection to be used, as such popular volumes so often 
need to be, with a harking back to the authorities. 

ORNAMENTS. What the so-called “bird stones’’ were intended 
for has not yet been discovered, but a plethora of theories about 
them has been set forth. In his “The Bird-Stone Ceremonial” 
(Saranac Lake, N. Y. 1899, pp. iv.+31, and 53 figs.), Mr. W. K. 
Moorehead has given us an interesting illustrated monograph on the 
subject. In the ultimate solution of the problem the folk-lorist not 
less than the archzologist is interested. 

PicToGRAPHs. Under the title, “Indian Pictographs on the Da- 
kota Sandstone,” Prof. C. N. Gould, of the University of Nebraska, 
writes of the numerous pictographs still existing on the soft sand- 
stone cliffs (especially in the neighborhood of springs) in the Kansas- 
Iowa-Nebraska region (“ Science,” N. S. vol. xi. pp. 630,631). The 
vandalism of man seems to have been more destructive of some of 
these relics than the ravages of time, the scrawling letters of some 
wayfarer’s name often obliterating the older Indian inscriptions. 
Some of the best specimens of these pictographs are situated on the 
north bank of Smoky Hill River, near the mouth of Alum Creek, 
and near Belvidere, Kansas. 

Sympotism. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 83- 
84) for March-April, 1900, Mr. Lewis W. Gunckel discusses briefly 
“ The Symbol of the Hand,” referring to the Indians of Utah, Cen- 
tral America, etc. 

SocioLocy. To the “American Anthropologist” for July and 
October, 1899 (vol. i. N. S. pp. 475-509, 695-745), Major J. W. 
Powell contributes a characteristically suggestive discussion of “ So- 
ciology, or the Science of Institutions,” in which there are many 
items of interest to the student of American folk-lore. Particularly 
worth noting are the remarks on the old and the young in relation 
to social institutions and customs among the American Indians (pp. 
700-702). And the discussion of Indian marriage customs, the stages 
of culture, zsthetics, ethics, etc. — The article of Prof. L. M. Keas- 
bey, of Bryn Mawr, in the “International Monthly ” (vol. i. pp. 355- 
358) for April, 1900, on “ The Institution of Society,” contains many 
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items of a folk-lore sort, in the discussion of the life of primitive 
man, its motives and resources. The author, however, seems more 
than once to accept too readily generalities concerning barbarous and 
savage peoples, which more thorough research will perhaps demolish. 
Most interesting is the author’s contention that, in “the funda- 
mental difference” between family and clan, “we can discover the 
sought-for antithesis between domesticity and sociality” (p. 395). 
A. F.C. andl C.€. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tasoos or TALE-TELLING. — To discuss in detail the innumerable ta- 
boos found in primitive stories, tales, legends, etc., would demand a long 
essay, if not, indeed, a bulky volume. Here one variety only, viz.: the 
taboos of the “ime of telling can be considered. 

1. Day-taboo. — As the celebrated “ Arabian Nights” reminds us, night 
(or evening) is the time for tale-telling over a very large portion of the 
globe. The camp-fire and the story seem to belong together with many 
peoples, — the invention of fire, indeed, may be said to have been a very 
important factor in stimulating primitive literary development. With Gaels, 
Teutons, American Indians, and Mongolians, alike, the long winter even- 
ings created literature and authors of a by no means insignificant sort. 
Nor is night-time the tale-time for adults alone, for the tale-telling ability 
of the children in the Punjab after they have gone to bed is well known, 
Night, with its moon and stars, has also great suggestive power, and its 
general quietude is another advantage. The primitive poet and story-teller 
know full well : — 

“ Night hath made many bards; she is so lovely. 
For it is beauty maketh poesie, 
As from the dancing eye come tears of light. 
Night hath made many bards ; she is so lovely. 
And they have praised her to her starry face 
So long that she hath blushed and left them, often.” 


Night is the time of spirits that move in sky, earth, and sea; then the 
owl, the loon, the wolf, the beetle, and other ominous creatures speak. At 
night, too, the gods and devils decide the fates of men. Night is the 
“ witching-time.” Mythopceic always have been “the shepherds watching 
their flocks by night.” Religion, largely, is the daughter of night. Night 
was also the first schola (leisure) of mankind. In a sense, night made man. 
It is natural, then, that, for many reasons, night should be //e tale-telling 
season. That a taboo of day-telling should exist is, however, quite another 
thing. 

Yet, with the Omaha Indians, we find indications of such a taboo. Rev. 
J. Owen Dorsey ? tells us: “ Myths must not be told during the day, nor in 
summer, as violation of this rule will cause snakes to come.” ‘There are 
traces of a day-taboo among other Indian tribes, but the data in proof of 
the statement are not yet forthcoming. 

2. Summer-taboo. — Many of the circumstances that make for night as 
the season par excellence of tale-telling make also for winter. The winter 
camp-fire is one of the most creative of human environments wherever it is 
found. A “winter’s tale” is known to every primitive people of North 
America and the other colder regions of the globe. Whether winter is the 
time of leisure or the time of hunting, tale-telling seems to keep its com- 
pany everywhere. 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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With not a few primitive peoples there exists a taboo of tale-telling in 
summer. The Ojibwa and certain other Algonkian tribes of the Great 
Lakes’ give as a reason for not telling the “tales of the fathers” in sum- 
mer, that “ frogs and other disagreeable things would enter into the camp ; ” 
moreover, during the winter, the great Nanibozhu is at leisure, and can 
listen to the tales of his own mighty deeds. Concerning the Winnebago 
Indians, Mrs. F. D. Bergen? observes : — 

“The old people do not like to tell their stories after the spring opens. 
The children are told that they would see snakes if they should listen to 
tales during warm weather.” 

Among the Omaha Indians, where “ story-telling is an important part of 
home-life,” the favorite season is winter, and there is “a superstition which 
prevents the telling of stories in the summer season, as the snakes may 
hear and do mischief.” But, as Miss Fletcher® further informs us, this 
taboo is lifted for the children, who “carry the songs out among the sum- 
mer blossoms, and the snakes do them no harm.” 

This brief note is offered with the object of obtaining information as to 
the nature and prevalence of the “day-taboo ” and the “summer-taboo.” 
It is interesting to note the agreement of the Indian tribes mentioned in 
the matter of snakes, as the disturbing factor in summer-time and in day- 


time. 
Alex. F. Chamberlain, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE BEAR IN HELLENIC ASTRAL MytTHotocy.—A passage of the 
Odyssey (v. 271-277) relates in what manner Odysseus, returning from the 
isle of Kalypso in the extreme west, determines his direction by observa- 
tion of the heavens. “No sleep fell on his eyes, gazing on the Pleiads, 
and the tardily setting Bootes, and the Bear also named the Wain, who 
yonder revolves, and watches Orion, and who alone hath no part in the 
baths of ocean. For Kalypso, divine among goddesses, commanded him 
to keep it on the left as he voyaged.” Hence it appears that Greek mari- 
ners determined the north by observation of the Great Bear. On the other 
hand, a mention of Aratus says that the more skilful Phoenician sailors 
consulted the Little Bear, that is to say especially the polar star. The 
three stars in the tail of the smaller bear (the north star at the end) appear 
to have originally received the name of the Dog’s Tail, a title given because 
they made the impression of the lifted tail of that animal. It may have 
been the respect paid to the greater bear which induced observers to trans- 
fer the same name to stars which also were used for marks of direction ; 
fancy was able to create a second bear, while the intermediate circle of stars 
was compared to a serpent. According to the passage of the Odyssey, the 
Great Bear is said to keep an eye on the hunter Orion ; but this introduc- 
tion of a distant group is probably only the fancy of the poet. The lines 
show that the Wain was an equally ancient name for the constellation. 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 195. 
2 Jbid. vol. ix. p. 54. 
8 Jbid. vol. i. p. 120. 
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Beside these two Roman star-lore knows a third appellation; the stars are 
called Septemtriones, the seven threshing-oxen, who are conceived to travel 
round and round the area, or threshing-floor, trampling out the grain. It 
is usually supposed that the name Bootes, or Ox-man, answers to the 
wagon, inasmuch as the stars represent a driver with outstretched hand, G, 
Thiele (“ Antike Himmelsbildung,” Berlin, 1898) thinks that the reference 
may be to the oxen, and that the comparison with the threshing-floor is 
thereby proved to be as ancient as that to the bear and the wagon; the 
three stars extending from the Wain must, he thinks, have been conceived 
as the pole of the cart, not as the draught-oxen. However this may be, the 
designations must originally have depended on obvious appearance, and 
been given with respect to the seven bright stars; the astronomical figures, 
in which the visible aspect is subordinated to an artificial construction, 
must have come later. The Bear, therefore, must have been thought of as 
having a body formed of four stars, and with an extended tail of three stars 
(just as the three stars of the Dog’s Tail were turned into the tail of Ursa 
Minor.) This tail is a puzzle ; what has a bear to do with a long bushy 
appendage of this sort? The incongruity rather makes against the prob 
able primitiveness of the name. It is presumably a later change, when 
Hesiod gives to Bootes, the Ox-goader, the name Arctouros, or Bear-ward, 
(subsequently also Arctophylax); the idea of a bear-keeper, perhaps a trav- 
elling performer, is decidedly more sophisticated. 

To a late stage also may belong the identification of Callisto with the 
group. Callisto seems to have been an epithetic name of Artemis. We 
are told by Hesiod that she was changed into a bear by that goddess, as a 
penalty for her pregnancy. She becomes mother of Arkas, hero epony- 
mous of Arkadians. Again, Atalante, also connected with the same deity, 
was suckled by a bear. The inference to be drawn from these stories is, 
that in the Arkadian Artemis, at least, we have to do with an early bear- 
goddess, who, in virtue of the usual complications of mythology, came to be 
identified with various other personages, and so became the centre of a 
complicated mythology. The connection of these tales with the constella- 
tion seems to have resulted from the ursine character of the goddess and 
her variously named doubles, and have been quite secondary and acci- 
dental. It is true that the hunter Orion is said to have been killed by 
Artemis ; but the myths explain this as the punishment of excessive boast- 
fulness, or of insults offered to the virginity of the deity ; the true root of 
the tale may have been aversion, on the part of a goddess of the forest, to 
the hunters who destroy, without making atonement, animals of the wood, 
who are under her protection, and in their pursuit of these violate her 
sanctuary. As already remarked, the Homeric connection of Orion and 
the Bear has the appearance of being no more than a poetic fancy, the in- 
spiration of the moment ; the author pictures the animal as naturally sus- 
picious of the mighty hunter. So far as appears, therefore, Greek star-lore 
knows nothing of a bear-hunt. 

On the other hand, the American star-myth, as shown by Mr. Hagar, 
describes the pursuit of the bear in a manner clear, vivid, and standing in 
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obvious relation to the celestial phenomena of which the tale is an inter- 
pretation. The story is just such as would suggest itself to a hunting-folk. 
The Indian tale corresponds to the Greek in the usual manner, as much 
more direct and simple ; the Greek fables, in the course of culture develop- 
ment, have become inextricably interwoven. 

Of parallelism between the American and Hellenic myths, there is no- 
thing left to be explained save identity of name of the constellation ; but in 
the latter, the Bear was only one out of many appellations. Thiele under- 
takes to show that the greater number of Greek star-names, including those 
of the Zodiac, are by no means primitive and traditional in their origin, but 
for the most part the inventions of later observers and mythopeeists. At 
all events, it is certain that these names, and the stories attached to them, 
were in continual process of expansion and alteration. On the other hand, 
Thiele, like other scholars of Greek thought, forgets that the Hellenes 
stand not at the beginning of an independent development, but at a term of 
a mental activity of thousands of years, during which savage fancy was as 
freely imaginative as was that of the poets and mythographers whose fic- 
tions alone are extant. Perhaps if we knew just why the constellation was 
called the Bear, and all that was signified in the description, we should find 
ourselves in contact with a realistic picture something like that of American 
Indians. However this may be, the coincidence of name appears to me 
altogether too casual an indication for its explanation to require the sup- 
position of any intercourse of diffusion between the continents. __ 

W. W. Newell. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — Zuesday, April 18. The regular meeting was held at the 
Brunswick by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Leonard. The speaker 
was Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, of Harvard University, whose subject was “ Arts 
and Crafts of the Ancient Egyptians.” . His lecture was illustrated by fine 
lantern slides. 

Tuesday, May 23. The annual meeting (postponed by vote from April) 
was held at Miss Reed’s, 184 Commonwealth Avenue. No paper was 
offered, in order that sufficient time might be allowed for the transaction of 
business. In the absence of Professor Putnam, Mr. Frank Russell pre- 
sided, and the reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer were read. The 
former showed that though the membership gain (13) exceeded -the losses 
by death, resignation (10), a revision of the list made the membership 
smaller than a year ago. The Treasurer reported that the expenditure of 
the year had practically equalled the income. 

The resignation of the Treasurer, Mr. Chamberlain, was accepted with 
regret, and the election of officers which followed resulted in the folfowing 
choice: President, Prof. F. W. Putnam. First Vice-President, Dr. G. J. 
Englemann. Second Vice-President, Mr. W. W. Newell. Treasurer, Mr. 
R. B. Dixon. Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed. Council, Mrs. E. F. 
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Fenollosa, Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Dr. S. E. Palmer, Dr. E. F. Pope, Mrs. G. 
W. Vaillant, Mr. Ashton Willard. 

Tuesday, December 5. The first meeting of the season was held at the 
Grundmann Studios. Dr. Englemann presided, and introduced Prof. F, 
W. Putnam, who treated of the “ Pueblos of Colorado and New Mexico,” 
This was a vivid account of Professor Putnam’s recent visit to the scene of 
operations of the Hyde Expedition. His hearers were much interested in 
his description of the Pueblos, and in the photographs which he had 
brought back with him. 

Tuesday, January 9. The regular meeting was held at the Grundmann 
Studios. Dr. Englemann introduced the speaker, Mr. R. L. Garner, whose 
subject was “ Customs and Traditions of Central Africa.” 

Friday, February 16. The regular meeting, by invitation of Drs. E. F. 
and C. H. Pope, was held at the Grundmann Studios. Dr. Frank Russell, 
of Harvard University, introduced by Mr. W. W. Newell, was the speaker 
of the evening. He gave a description of the “ Moki Snake Dance,” 
elaborately illustrated by lantern slides. This lecture is unusually fine, 
and was recently given by Dr. Russell before Yale University and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Tuesday, March 20. The regular meeting was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Hoffmann and Miss Cross at 184 Commonwealth Avenue. Dr. Franz 
Boas, of New York, took as his subject, “ The Science and Ethics of Prim- 
itive Man.” The conclusion of his most interesting lecture was that in 
folk-lore we have the embodiment of ancient and bygone customs. We 
are not conscious of the origin of these customs, and yet through folk- 
lore they have an influence upon us. 

Tuesday, April17. The regular meeting was held at the Grundmann 
Studios. An amusing paper on “ The Experiences of a Folk-Lore Collec- 
tor,” by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, was read by Mr. Bergen. A second brief 
paper.was given by Mr. W. W. Newell on “Old English Ballads in Amer- 
ica,” showing the changes in form which some of these ballads had under- 
gone in crossing the ocean. An interesting discussion followed this paper, 
and some of the more famous ballads were sung by Mr. James W. Calder- 
wood. 

HELEN LEAH REED, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE. — The papers offered at meetings of the Cambridge Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, since the last report, have been as 
follows : — 

November 1, 1899. Mr. W. W. Newell, “ Fairy Tales.” 

December 6. Mr. William Jones, of Harvard University, “ Sacred Myths 
of the Sacs and Foxes.” 

January 3, 1900. Prof. G, L. Kittredge, of Harvard University, “ The 
Dancers in the Churchyard.” 

February 7. President G. F. Moore, of Andover Theological School, 
“The Legendary History of Alexander the Great.’ 

March 10. Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University, “Some Neg- 
lected Demands of Literature in its Relation to Folk-Lore.” 
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April 13. Mr. Roland B, Dixon, of Harvard University, ‘“‘ Totemism.” 

May9. Mr. A. G. Mayer, of Harvard University, “Savages of the 
Southern Pacific.” 

The officers elected for 1900-1901 are as follows: President, Mr. C. H. 
C. Wright. Vice-President, Miss Ethel D. Puffer. Treasurer, M. L. Fer- 
nald. Secretary, Miss Leslie W. Hopkinson. Zxecutive Committee, Miss 
Sarah Yerxa, Miss Margaret Brooks, Dr. F. W. Robinson. 

LEsLig W. Hopkinson, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI. — The American Folk-Lore Society, Cincinnati Branch, met 
at the house of Mrs. G. A. Thayer. In the absence of the President, the 
Vice-President, Dr. Buck, presided. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers at the ensuing meeting. 

Owing to a change of programme, the paper of the evening on African 
folk-lore was by Mrs. A. C. Woods. The speaker pointed out the vastness 
of the field, and inadequacy of information. She described the chief North 
African religious ceremonial with its superstitions and rites. African folk- 
lore was regarded as closely connected with that of other continents. In 
the discussion following, Dr. Buck spoke of the shadow cast by man as 
related to a belief in the immortality of the soul. Dr. Thayer pointed out 
the resemblance of some of the myths to those of Genesis. The report of 
the Treasurer was read and accepted, and the Society enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of Mrs. Thayer. 
Epna Hopkins, Secretary pro tem. 


April 11. The Society met at the house of Dr. Crank in Mt. Auburn. 
The meeting being the last af the season, officers were elected for the fol- 
lowing year, as follows: President, Dr. J. D. Buck. First Vice-President, 
Dr. J. Lindahl. Second Vice-President, Miss Florence Wilson. Secretary, 
Mr. Clarence W. Hahn. TZvyeasurer, Mrs. A.D. McLeod. Advisory Com- 
mittee, Dr. C. D. Crank, Miss Anna Laws, Dr. D. Philipson, Mrs. Warren 
Rawson. 

The new President, Dr. J. D. Buck, expressed the regret of the Society 
in the loss sustained by the approaching departure of its past leader, Prof. 
Charles L. Edwards. It was owing to his efforts that the Branch was 
established, and to him is due its present success. 

The paper of the evening on “ The Islands of the Pacific” was presented 
by Miss Florence Wilson. An interesting discussion relating to the cus- 
toms of Hawaii followed, and the guests were entertained by their host and 
hostess. 

CLaRENCcE W. Haun, Secretary pro tem. 


BRINTON MEMORIAL CHAIR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. — 
The Brinton Memorial Committee of Boston have issued an address, 
setting forth the services to the cause of science rendered by Daniel Gar- 
rison Brinton, and explaining the conception of anthropology, to which 
especially he had devoted his life. The address recites :— 
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“ Scholars the world over are appreciative of the achievements of the late 
Daniel Garrison Brinton, for he established on a firm basis the branches of 
learning to which he devoted his life. He is justly named the ‘ Founder 
of American Anthropology.’ 

A close student of the intricate problems of his science, he possessed the 
rare art of clearly and concisely presenting facts at their true values. He 
believed in “ the general inculcation of the love of truth, scientific, verifiable 
truth,” and that knowledge should subserve usefulness. 

A keen observer, a classical scholar, an adept in the methods of logic 
and philosophy, Dr. Brinton had ever the practical application of truth in 
view. To the systematic study of man he brought to bear his all rounded 
culture to further the happiness and fulness of the individual life. He 
regarded the individual as the starting-point and goal of anthropology. 
Upon individual improvement, he claimed, depended group or racial im- 
provement, social amelioration, and the welfare of humanity. 

Anthropology, the new Science of Man, in Dr. Brinton’s own words, “is 
the study of the whole of man, his psychical as well as his physical nature, 
and the products of all his activities, whether in the past or in the present.” 

This broad comprehension indicates the significance of anthropological 
study. Its limits of attainment are limited only by the nature of man him- 
self, and Dr. Brinton asks, “ Who dares set a limit to that?” 

Although the youngest of the modern sciences, anthropology is none the 
less one of the most important of the sciences, for in its development is 
bound closely the progress of society. To carry out the aims of anthropo- 
logy are required the results obtained from the study of ethnography, ethno- 
logy, psychology, folk-lore, and archzology,— more especially prehistoric 
archzology, which concerns itself not only with the ancient, but with “ the 
simplest” and “ most transparent and therefore the most instructive.” 

Notwithstanding the extension of this work in America, comparatively 
few professorships of anthropology or its branches exist, and the limited 
opportunity afforded students to qualify themselves for investigation in 
these various subjects is manifest. Dr. Brinton pointed out the insuffi- 
ciency of facilities for students to acquire the necessary preliminary train- 
ing to fit them for research, and he advocated and urged that anthropology 
should be studied generally in our colleges. Provost Harrison referred to 
this in his address at the Brinton Memorial Meeting held in Philadelphia 
in January last, and stated that Dr. Brinton had the utmost confidence in 
anthropology as a science and also in its practical worth as an applied sci- 
ence in politics, education, and legislation. 

It is proposed in‘recognition of the great services he rendered to the 
world by his teachings, numerous publications, and untiring zeal in un- 
earthing the false and proclaiming the true, to establish in his memory a 
Brinton Chair of American. Archzology and Ethnology in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

This proposition has received the universal commendation and approval 
of anthropological scholars both in Europe and America. 

At the Memorial Meeting the plan was favorably mentioned, and grate- 
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ful recognition accorded to Dr. Brinton’s unselfish devotion to his chosen 
life work. Provost Harrison thought that to honor his memory no more 
worthy tribute could be given than the foundation of a Brinton Memorial 
Chair in the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Putnam, following 
these remarks, said that he trusted the suggestion would not be dropped, 
but that something tangible would come from Provost Harrison’s words. 
The choice of this place for the seat of the Brinton Memorial seems 
especially appropriate, since the University of Pennsylvania now possesses 
Dr. Brinton’s valuable library, his own gift shortly before his death. The 
association of Brinton’s name with the University from 1886, when the 


‘Chair of American Archeology and Linguistics was created for his occu- 


pancy, may in this way be made permanent. 

In order to accomplish the proposed plan it will be necessary to secure 
an endowment of fifty thousand dollars from individual sources. 

Patrons of science and others interested in the endowment may apply to 
the Brinton Memorial Committee, 44 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 
where further information is to be obtained if desired. 

Messrs. Drexel & Co., bankers, Philadelphia, have kindly consented to 
act as treasurers on certain conditions which will be explained to contrib- 
utors on application to the Brinton Memorial Committee.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THe MyrTHoLocy oF THE Betta Coora InpIANs. By Franz Boas. 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. II. 
Anthropology. I. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition.) November, 
1898. Pp. 127. Plates vii.-xii. 

The brief work which forms the second issue of these magnificent me- 
moirs adds a remarkable chapter to the mental history of American races. 
The Bilxula, or by euphonic alteration Bella Coola, a small tribe linguisti- 
cally belonging to the Salishan family, inhabit the coasts of Dean Inlet and 
Bentinck Arm, two fiords situated in about latitude 52° north. At the 
present time, disease has reduced the tribe to a few hundred souls. The 
peculiarity of the mythology is described as its systematic character, in con- 
trast with the usually unsystematic form of mythologies belonging to the 
northwest coast. 

The Bella Coola cosmogony assumes five worlds, a middle earth between 
two heavens and two hells. In the centre of the lower heaven is the house 
of the gods, called “The House of Myths,” whence descends animate life. 
In this heaven the sun moves on a trail over a bridge ; in the summer he 
keeps to one side, in the winter to the other, and the bridge is wide enough 
to explain his annual variation. The solar rays are his eyelashes. This 
heaven is accessible from mountains. In some part (where is not men- 
tioned) is a skyhole, permitting to winged creatures passage to the upper 
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heaven. This is conceived as a treeless prairie; a great wind continually 
blows, and sweeps all things toward the house of the goddess who here 
reigns, and who in the beginning acted as a world-maker, warring with the 
mountains, and reducing their height. In this heaven is also a river (per- 
haps the milky way ?) which flows through the lower heaven, and by ascend- 
ing which the upper sky may be gained. The earth floats as an island in 
an ocean, and is moored by stone ropes fast to a stone bar held by a giant, 
When he is tired, his movements cause earthquakes. The first hell or 
underworld is the region of ghosts ; these, it is stated, cannot return to the 
earth (but their world may be visited by shamans). A peculiar feature is 
a rope ladder, communicating with the first heaven, whither the ghosts may 
ascend, and be once more sent down to earth from the house of the gods, 
to be reborn in the same families. Not all ghosts, however, feel the desire 
to ascend; some are content with their lot, and sink to the lower hell, 
where in the end they suffer a second and final death. 

How far is this elaborate cosmology peculiar to the Bella Coola, how far 
in part the property of other races? In his account of the Kwakiutl, con- 
tained in the Report of the National Museum for 1895 (Washington, 1897), 
Dr. Boas does not elucidate their cosmogonic ideas, and perhaps these are 
not very distinct. However, we note one or two correspondences. Thus, 
with regard to the winds of the upper region, we find that in the sacred 
dance of the Na’naqaualil (Report, p. 471), the movements of the dancers 
and the lively motions of their blankets represent the effect of the winds of 
the higher atmosphere, the region in which the original initiation is sup- 
posed to take place. So with the Bella Coola, the spirit who initiated the 
ancestor of the tribe Se’nxlemx, and whose proper abode is the lower 
heaven, takes the youth into the upper heaven, where a wind blows the two 
to the house of Qama’its, the goddess of that region (Mythology, p. 35). 
Again, with regard to the rebirth of ghosts, we are told in a particular song 
of the Kwakiutl that the dancer for whom the words were modified was 
considered as the reincarnation of her deceased brother (Report, p. 485). 
The Bella Coola take the moon in eclipse to be painted black for the sake 
of the rites; now with the Kwakiutl we find the blackened moon repre- 
sented by a dancer (Report, p. 455). So the idea of a floating earth seems 
familiar ; at least we read of a fabulous people supposed to live on a float- 
ing island (p. 468). With the Kwakiutl, the great cannibal spirit lives in 
the north, but in the sky, where his post is the Milky Way (p. 459). With 
the Bella Coola a similar spirit has only a room in the House of Myths, 
which is placed in the zenith. The sun-house, one would think, should be 
in the east ; and in heaven should be many houses. The Bella Coola may 
have brought these various habitations into one. With the Kwakiutl we 
find the phrase “ centre of the world” used poetically, as representing that 
spot which is the centre of divine life, without regard to the direction of 
the compass (Report, p. 457). May it not be that this has originally been 
the case with the House of Myths? 

The winter ceremonial of the Bella Coola is plainly identical with that 
of other tribes. These rites are initiatory as respects the youth, histori- 
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cal as regards the representation of ancestral experience ; the underlying 
idea is that the person seeking initiation must live in the wilderness, where 
he will be visited by one of the spirits belonging to his clan, from whom he 
may obtain supernatural power, and in whom he will find a divine helper. 
That the ceremonies are connected with cannibalism has naturally led 
civilized observers to an erroneous conception of their significance. 

With respect to the origin of the beliefs and practices, general remarks 
are offered. Dr. Boas has done more than any other investigator to show 
the interfoliation of American myths and rites, and the effect of culture 
contact in producing continual and often rapid diffusion. He has made 
the existence of this process so evident, that doubt must be set down as an 
exhibition of ignorance or prejudice. It is plain that the several tribes 
have appropriated a mass of tales, customs, doctrines, which have come to 
them from without, or which are communicated from one to another. Such 
reception does not exclude mental reaction on the material; the borrowers 
bestow on the information an interpretation answering to their state of 
mind, and to this extent the ideas or usages may be considered as an inde- 
pendent expression of mentality, irrespective of originally foreign deriva- 
tion. The materials of the structure being supplied, these may be elab- 
orated to an edifice built up by ingenuity and free speculation ; this Dr. 
Boas supposes to have been the case with the Bella Coola, who from 
whatever reason appear to have systematized their mythology to an un- 
usual degree. We cite the concluding words of the account : — 

“The mind of the Bella Coola philosopher, operating with the class of 
knowledge common to the earlier strata of culture, has reached conclusions 
similar to those that have been formed by man the world over, when oper- 
ating with the same class of knowledge. On the other hand, the Bella 
Coola has also adopted ready-made the thoughts of his neighbors, and has 
adapted them to his environment. These two results of our inquiry em- 
phasize the close relation between the comparative and the historic methods 
of ethnology, which are so often held to be antagonistic. Each is a check 
upon rash conclusions that might be attained by the application of one 
alone. It is just as uncritical to see, in an analogy of a single trait of cul- 
‘ture that occurs in two distinct regions, undoubted proof of early historical 
connection as to reject the possibility of such connection, because some- 
times the same ideas develop independently in the human mind. Ethno- 
logy is rapidly outgrowing the tendency to accept imperfect evidence as 
proof of historical connection ; but the comparative ethnologist is hardly 
beginning to see that he has no right to scoff at the historical method. Our 
inquiry shows that safe conclusions can be derived only by a careful analy- 


sis of the whole culture.” 
W. W. Newell. 
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Tue THompson InpIANS oF British CoLumBIA. By JAMES TEIT. Ed- 
ited by Franz Boas. (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Vol. II. Anthropology. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 
IV.) April, 1900. Pp. 163-392. Plates xiv.—xx. 


This memoir relates to the same tribe whose traditions, also gathered by 
Mr. Teit, and supplied with an introduction by Dr. Boas, have been pub- 
lished as the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety. The account, exhibiting intimate knowledge of the people, is an 
excellent example of what such a record should be. The manufactures, 
households, dress, means of subsistence, warfare, pastime, and art of the 
tribe are clearly explained and fully illustrated. In this notice can only be 
remarked statements in regard to life and folk-lore which may serve to sup 
plement the information given in the Memoir of this Society. 

The cosmogony of the Thompsons presents some analogies to the more 
elaborate system of the Bella Coola. The earth is supposed to havea 
square form, the corners being toward the cardinal points. The centre is 
naturally on the Thompson River, being at Lytton (Traditions, p. 104). 
The land rises toward the north, hence rivers flow southward ; the earth is 
level in the middle, but mountainous near the edge. It is surrounded by 
water, forming a sort of ocean-stream, according to the plan of a native 
(p. 343). The upper world, as shown in the Traditions, is regarded asa 
prairie of steep-sided plateau over which constantly blows a cold wind (as 
with the upper heaven of the Bella Coola). The stars are transformed 
persons who are rooted in the sky. No account of the trail of the sun is 
here given; but the sun-house is described as situated in the far east 
(Traditions, p. 110). In regard to star-lore, we find the widely diffused 
story of the bear and the hunters, elsewhere remarked in the present num- 
ber of this Journal. The three stars of the handle of the Dipper pursue 
the Grizzly Bear ; the first is swift, the second is accompanied by a dog 
(the companion star), the third is timid. We find the idea that rain and 
snow are caused by the natural operations of a deity who lives in the sky 
or upper mountains ; the like opinion exists even among modern Greeks, 
and is responsible for the impersonal character, in the Latin language, of 
verbs relating to the weather. 

An interesting account of the ghostland is given. In regard.to the man- 
ner of approach, ideas vary; such was the case also with Greeks. One 
opinion makes it necessary in the first instance to voyage over the inter- 
vening sea, then to follow a trail on which are stationed wise guardians to 
repel the approach of over-hasty souls, then to cross a river by a log (the 
very common bridge of the dead). The spirit comes to a moundlike lodge, 
which is entered on the eastern side; emerging from the western gate, it 
arrives in the land of souls, which has the usual characteristics of para 
dises, in possessing perpetual sunshine, an equable climate, and spontane- 
ous fertility. Now appears a curious piece of speculation, whether or not 
original with the Thompsons ; the soul like the man has its shadow, and 
this is the ghost, that stays behind on earth, either for a brief term or many 
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years. Ghosts are naked or clothed, and light gray in color. The blue 
fires sometimes seen near graves are their breath. They may be shot with 
an arrow, and in such case shriek and eyanesce, leaving behind some relic 
to show what part of the body was struck, and then return to the place 
where the corpse has been laid. Fortunately for the living, they never leave 
trail, so that to escape their pursuit it is only necessary to turn aside. All 
persons go to the land of souls, except those who are drowned, respecting 
whose fate exists a difference of opinion. Some think that a good man 
reaches the spirit-country much sooner than a bad one. As to rebirth, this 
takes place chiefly with the souls of infants. But as such belief is said to 
be on the wane, it seems likely enough that formerly reincarnation may 
have been very much more common, as above remarked in relation to.the 
Bella Coola. The souls of Christians do not go by the old trail, but ascend 
to the sky, where they confess to a chief ; respecting their ultimate destiny 
there is difference of opinion. Suicides do not get to the land of souls, but 
disappear. Sickness may be due to the taking away of the soul, and in 
this case a shaman must be sent in pursuit within two days, or it will be too 
late. The shaman examines the graveyards till he finds the track of an 
escaping soul, and takes advantage of a shorter route in order to intercept 
it. Having caught the soul, he takes flight, pursued by the other souls, 
whom, however, he scares away with his rattle, or clubs off. 

In regard to the ethical character of the faith of this people, it is stated 
that some elderly man of a household, or some chief, would often speak 
until late at night, admonishing and advising the youth, and giving them 
the results of his experience and his own ideas of the future life. It is 
interesting to observe that prayers were habitually offered to the Dawn; 
every morning one of the oldest members of the household acted as priest, 
to the extent of issuing at daybreak, and offering such prayer. In certain 
cases the Dawn was supposed to be able to heal, if addressed through the 
medium of an adolescent girl (maidenhood as the embodiment of inno- 
cence?). “QO Day-Dawn! thy child relies on me to obtain healing from 
thee, who art mystery. Remove thou the swelling of thy child. Pity him, 
O Day-Dawn!” Nor is prayer confined to material blessings. Thus, 
when the first fruits (berries, roots) are eaten, the Sunflower Root is 
accosted. ‘I inform thee that I intend to eat thee. Mayest thou always 
help me to ascend, so that I may always be able to reach the tops of moun- 
tains, and may I never be clumsy! I ask this from thee, Sunflower Root. 
Thou are the greatest of all in mystery.” Of course the Sunflower is holy, 
because it turns toward the light. Thus we have in this especially un- 
tutored and simple people the germ of light-worship in its higher aspect. 
To develop such ideas into a religion of the higher order needed only a 
series of literati, able to codrdinate and exclude. This treatise, like every 
account of the sort, serves to show that the explanation of the human mind 
is to be found in the ideas most primitive of existing races. 

W. W. Newell. 
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